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SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 


ARTESIAN WELL WATER. MODERATE TARIFF. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 








“THE STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION AND REMARKABLE BONUSES 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


(FOUNDED 1762) : 
Will not be placed before you by any Agent, as the Society pays 
NO COMMISSION. 
All Business transacted direct with the Assured. Write for Papers. 
OFFICE Ss— Opposite — the Mansion Ffouse, London, E.C. 


— — 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST anon CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods," 


‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
building up the growing body, any packet of Cocoa is a 
and for repairing the waste ity'—MEDI- 
which is incidental to all the guarantee of purity. 
processes of life,,—HEALTH. CAL ANNUAL. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE rnererore BEST. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED), 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 
BoarpD OF DiRECTORS. 
Epwarp Wess, Esq , Chairman. ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M. 
J. D. ALExanpeR, Esq. Sir FRANCIS KNOLLYS, K. C. M.G., C.B. 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. | Tuomas Rupp, Esq. 
GILBERT Farig, Esq. | W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
For two years and ae, 5 percent. per annum. 

One year, : ° » . ° 4 ” ” 

Six months’ notice, . . ; ‘ ‘ a a 

Three months’ notice, . 

GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 

43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), £800,000 

RESERVE FUND, ; . 300,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

WituiaM CurisTIAN, Esq. Emice Levitra, Esq. 
Sir H. S. CunninGuam, K.C.LE. WictiaM Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. Rospert STEWART, Esq. 

Joun Howarp GwyTuer, Esq. James WuHITTALL, Esq. 
Manager—Joun Howarp GwyTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Ca.es Lewis. 

Secretary—WiLiL1aAM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NaTIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Inspector—THOMAS FORREST. 





Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). | Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. | Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. | Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong. 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East. 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 


44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 








CapiTaL SuBSCRIBED, . $2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up, and in course of being paid, 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FunpD, in hand and in course of wae seedved, 223,000 0 oO 
UNCALLED CaPiTAL, 1,748,906 5 oO 


Reant of Steen. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LomBarp STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4% ~;, + for Three and Four Years. 
5 for Five Years. 
Interest paid half- yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


44 PER (CENT. + DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Divectors { Major-General F. Nepean Situ, 10 Eton Terrace. 
( Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 — Place. 
Manager—GerorGE Deas, Esq., C.A 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, ‘the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CU R RENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 
GeorGe AULDJjo JAMIESON, wd C.A., Chairman. 
GeorGE Topp CHIENkg, E C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stock broker, ‘Edinburgh. 
Joun M. CRABBIE, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawaiez, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. FRANcis ss MoncreiFr, Cc. ‘A, Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 
JoHN WaRRACK, Esq., ‘Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wm. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies i in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


ration is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
SSUE of DEBENTURES, DEBENTURE. Stock, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 











£505,000 





The Co 
the 


ComPanigs, &c., and to act as "TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DomMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIPED CAPITAL, £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 








ARMY EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL PREPARATION. 


HEATHVIEW, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


SUCCESSES DIRECT FROM HEATHVIEW. 
MILITIA MILITARY COMPETITIVE, MARCH 1891. 


Place. Nar Marks. 
Third . Cavalry—Lieut. H. P. emene! (Gasetted 13th Hussars) 1841 
Cavalry—Lieut. W. B. Glossop (Gazetted sth Dragoon Guards) . 1733 
(Only two sent up.) 
MILITIA LITERARY, APRIL 1891. 

Place. Name. Marks, 
13th . Lieut. A. M. Knowles 5161 
SUCCESSES 1890 :— 

Place. ame. Marks. 
*20th Infantry—Lieut. C. C. B. Tew 1774 Militia Compet. 
**46th Infantry—Lieut. E. F. Holden . 1705 Militia Compet. 
qist Infantry—Mr. G. L. Paget 7365 Sandhurst Compet. 
81st Infantry—Mr. F.C. Dobbs . . . 7281 Sandhurst Compet. 
{ Qualified for Commissions on 
1st . . Gentleman Cadet A. Souter : Re-examination at Sand- 
sth Gentleman Cadet J. Lewin. . . \ hurst, July 1890 (only two 
sent up). 
Lieut. S. D. Stewart, 5th Dublin Fusiliers 3217 Militia Literary 


(only one sent up). 
. Sandhurst Prelim. 
Lieut. Arthur & Beckett, Antrim Artillery Sandhurst Prelim. 
*Lieut. A. M. Knowles, 3d Leicestershire Regiment Sandhurst Prelim. 
(all subjects, after nine weeks’ residence only). 

The attention of Militia Officers and others is directed to the following :-— 

(a) All the highest educational advantages of town, without its distractions, offered 
in a healthy country place. 

(4) The Militia Military Competitive is under the direction of Major-General 
Grant Blunt, late R.E. (Fortification and Topography), and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ponsonby Alcock, late Munster Fusiliers (Law and Tactics). 

* Successful first time. 

** Successful for Preliminary and Militia Literary, after a residence of 10 weeks 

in each case. 


*Mr. C. Black 


Terms and references on application to— 
J. WEST, Heathview, Storrington, Sussex. 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERV ICE (New Regulations), JuNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 





FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 


References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisu, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R. N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C. B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 


The Term began April 25. 





_* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L. L. A. 





For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 7.7. 4. Scrpwr. THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
JUST RECEIVED, LARGE SELECTION 


LEEDS ART POTTERY 
BRETBY WARE 


in Flowerpots and YVases. 


WINDOWS. 


JOHN FORD & CO,, 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


SEE 
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GERMAN EXHIBITION, 


Earl’s Court, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 


Honorary President. 
His Highness the DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


Director-General--JOHN R. WHITLEY, Eso. 


GERMAN EXHIBITION. 

The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England, 
including the painting lent by H.M. The Queen, of 
the German Imperial Family. 

The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 
Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 


GERMAN EXHIBITION. 


By special permission of H.M. THE EMPEROR. 
The Band of the rosth Saxon infantry Regiment. 


By special permission of H.R.H. THe Prince REGENT of BAVARIA 
The Band of the 2d Bavarian Infantry Regiment. 


The Setmiden Boys’ Band. 
The Arlberger Troupe of Tyroler Singers. 


Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelberg, Potsdam, Niiremberg, Munich, etc. 

Magnificent Illumination of the Gardens in the Evening by Pain & Sons. 

At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m., in the Arena, ‘GERMANIA‘’ being a Life Picture of 
episodes from the Military and Civil History of the German Empire, combining 
elaborate scenic effects with realistic incidents, from ancient times to the present day. 

For particulars concerning admissions, etc., see London Daily Papers. 








SE en 0: RIES. 
Ready Shortly. Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY 
MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


LONDON: EDWA ARD ARNOLD, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


-DEBENHAM & FREEBODY | 
Annual Summer Sale 











Debenham & Freebody beg to announce that their Annual Sale of 
the Season's Surplus Stock will commence on Monday, July 6th, 
and be continued during the month. 





DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 
RICH FUR-LINED CLOAKS 





Debenham & Freebody have purchased by Private Tender the 
Salvage Stock of Fur-lined Cloaks of Messrs. Revillon Fréres (Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., and Paris), and will include in the Sale 316 
CLOAKS of the finest quality at about half the usual price. Detatled 


Catalogue on application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, WICGMORE ST. AND WELBECK ST., W. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 18 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 











Children’s bordered .. 1/3) s Hemstitched : 13 
Ladies’ .. <- -» 2/2 > | Ladies’ ‘ i 3 
Gents’... -» 3/33 g.| Gents’ .. “a ‘ia 3/11 J a 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11$d. each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats ‘of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINENSCOLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 


Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 


-Joth, - 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 





Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 


CASH WITH DISCOUNT. or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to 300 guineas. 





NERvous EXHAUSTION. 


PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 
GALVANIC BELTS, for the cure of NERVOUS DISEASES, 
have received Testimonials from Three Physicians to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the leading Physicians of nine London Hospitals, including 
over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LOSS 
OF MUSCULAR POWER, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, PAR- 
ALYSIS, EPILEPSY, etc., are speedily removed by means of 
PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which convey the electric current direct to the affected parts, gradually 
stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily 
arresting all symptoms of premature waste and decay. 

Tue Lancet, in speaking of Mr. PULVERMACHER’S APPLIANCE, says :— 
‘In these days of medico-galvanic quackery it is a relief to observe the very plain 
and straightforward manner in which Mr. Pulvermacher’s Apparatus is recommended 
to the profession.’ 

Sir Cuartes Locock, Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, says:—* PULVER- 
MACHER’S BELTS are very effective in neuralgia and rheumatic affections, and 
I have prescribed them largely in my practice for other similar maladies, paralysis, etc. 

For Full List and Particulars see New Pamphlet— 


*CALVANISM : Natural Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy.’ 


ST FREE FR‘ 


PULVERMACHER’ Ss. ‘GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194 Regent Street, London, W. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER FORTY YEARS.) 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY : English, French, and German. 


A small oblong volume, bound in leather. 16mo, 6s. 
*,* This work contains a large number of colloquial words and expressions, 
especially adapted to the requirements of Travellers, and not included in ordinary 


Dictionaries. 
TRAVEL TALK: English, French, German, and Italian. 16mo, 
38. 6d. 


FOREIGN. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map, 6s. 

THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY. Map and Plans, Ios. 

+ SOUTH GERMANY. Maps and Plans, 12s. 

* SWITZERLAND. Savoy and Piedmont, the Italian Lakes, Dauphine, 
etc. Maps and Plans, in 2 Parts, ros. [in July. 

FRANCE. Part I. Normandy, Prittany, Touraine, Limousin, the 
Pyrenees, etc. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

FRANCE. Part II. Central France, the French Alps, Alsace, 
Lorraine, etc. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

RIVIERA. Maps and Plans, 5s. 

PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps and Plans, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN. Maps and Plans, 21s. 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Maps and Plans, 12s. 

SPAIN. Maps and Plans, 20s. 

PORTUGAL. Map and Plan, 12s. 

*NORTH ITALY, THE RIVIERA, VENICE, etc. Maps wie = 

10s. njuly. 

+ CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE. Maps and Plans, Ios. 

ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps and Plans, Ios. 

+ SOUTH ITALY AND NAPLES. Maps and Plans, 12s. 

+ EGYPT. Maps and Plans. 

GREECE. In 2 Parts. Maps, Plans, and Views, 24s. 

~ TURKEY IN ASIA. Maps and Plans. 

DENMARK. Maps and Plans, 6s. 

SWEDEN. Maps and Plan. 

NORWAY. Maps and Plans. 

RUSSIA. Maps and Plans, 18s. 

BOMBAY. Map and Plans, I5s. 

MADRAS. Maps and Plans, 15s.§ 

BENGAL AND BRITISH BURMAH. Maps and Plans, 20s. 

PUNJAB, WESTERN RAJPUTANA, KASHMER, SINDH, etc. Map, I5s. 

HOLY LAND. Maps and Plans, 20s. 

*,* MAP OF PALESTINE, in a Case, 12s 


ENGLISH, 


LONDON AS IT IS. Mapsand Plans. 16mo. 

LONDON : Past aud Present ; its History, Associations, and Tradi- 
tions. 3 vols. medium 8vo, £3, 3s. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON, including a Circuit 20 Miles round the 
Metropolis. 2 Parts, 21s. 

+ENGLAND AND WALES. Arranged Alphabetically. Map, 12s. 

* EASTERN COUNTIES—Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Essex. 
Map and Plans. 

KENT. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

SUSSEX. Map and Plan, 6s. 

SURREY, HANTS, AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Maps and Plans, Ios. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON. Map and Plans, gs. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. Map, 12s. 

DEVON. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

CORNWALL. Maps, 6s. 

GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, AND WORCESTER. Map and Plans, 9s. 

NORTH WALES. Map, 7s. 

+ SOUTH WALES. Map, 7s. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND. Maps, 7s. 6d. 

t DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND STAFFORD. Map. 

SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. Maps and Plans, 6s. 

LANCASHIRE. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

YORKSHIRE. Map and Plans, 12s. 

+DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. Map, Ios. 

WESTMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, AND THE LAKES. Maps, 7s. 6d. 

SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans, gs. 

IRELAND. Maps and Plans, Ios. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. With 420 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

NORTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols., 21s.| WESTERN DIVISION. 16s. 

SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols., 36s. | WELSH. rss. 


EASTERN DIVISION. ats. | ST. PAUL'S. tos. 6d. 
ST. ALBANS. 6s. 


* New Editions nearly ready. t New Editions now ready. 
t New Editions in the Press. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY, at all Booksellers. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


By G. W. E. RUSSELL. 
3eing the Fourth Volume in ‘ The Queen's Prime Ministers.’ 
Edited by STUART J. REID. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with new Photogravure Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS (JULY 7). 


THE DAILY NEW 'S.—‘ Mr. Russell has done his work with sound judgment 
and in excellent taste. . . . A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism and genius. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—'‘A singularly vivid and complete picture of 
one of the most striking figures of the Victorian era. Mr. Russell has done some- 
thing to enable the English people, even where they differ most from Mr. Gladstone's 
policy, to understand him better, and therefore to respect and admire him more.’ 


THE DAILY GRAPHIC.—‘The intimate relations which Mr. Russell has 
held with Mr. Gladstone socially and officially lend to what he has to say an 
historical, as well as a literary, value. He has succeeded in producing within the 
limits of o comparatively brief sketch an eminently readable epitome of the great 
statesman’s Career. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ A small work devoted to so large a subject must 
be, to be worth anything, a marvel of condensation. We find such marvel in Mr. 
Russell's contribution to the *‘ Queen’s Prime Ministers" Series. There are none of 
the weary commonplaces of contemporary biography within its covers ; it is at once 
well informed, concise, and judicious.’ 

THE STAR.—‘A popuiar biography by a competent hand. Mr. Russell 
devotes an interesting chapter to Mr. Gladstone's life at Eton and Oxford, and the 
impressions he produced on his fellow-students. ’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ While giving a clear and tolerably full 
narrative of Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful career, Mr. Russell has devoted his attention 
especially to two things—the early days at Eton and Oxford, and the consistency 
and thoroughness,of the statesman’s Churchmanship. . . . It may be doubted whether 
any one book could give a better idea of Mr. Gladstone's personality than the one 
before us.’ 

NEWCASTLE DAILY LEADER.—‘ Moderate in his praise, he seeks to show 
that many features of Mr. Gladstone's character have been misconstrued.’ 

Etc. etc. etc. 


*,” See also leading articles in ‘Times, ‘Daily News,’ and ‘Merning Advertiser’ 


of July 7. 





THE RURAL ECONOMY AND AGRICULTURE OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, asseen by Robert WALLACE, F.LS., 
F.R.S. Edin., Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh ; Author of ‘ India in 1887,’ ‘ Farm Live Stock of Great Britain,’ etc. 
With 8 Maps, 80 Full-Page Plates, and 20 Text Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
One Guinea net. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Author of ‘In Far Lochaber,’ ‘A Princess of Thule,’ etc. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 


‘It is soothing and invigorating to turn to Mr. William Black's delightful pages.’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 

‘An admirable story.’—A thenaum. 

‘Its interest never flags. There is much delicious humour.'—Sco/sman 





AUTHORISED LIBRARY EDITION. 


CAESAR’S COLUMN: A Tale of the Twentieth Cen- 


tury. By IGnatius Donng.ty, Author of ‘ Ragnarok,’ ‘ Atlantis,’ etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery Macatpine. 2 


vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
‘An extremely interesting and well-written story.’—Scotsman. 


A HIDDEN FOE: A Story of Love and Mystery. 
By G. A. Henry, Author of ‘ The Curse of Carne’s Hold,’ ‘The Plague Ship, 
etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

‘It may be read once with pleasure and interest, and even among fairly good 
novels there is hardly one in twenty of which more than this can truthfully be said. 

— Spectator. 


WEDLOCK, AND ITS SKELETON KEY. By Kare 


Hore Hunt Ly. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
‘The book contains carefully drawn characters, and is well managed as regards 
plot and action.'— Academy. 


THE UPPER TEN: A Tale of the very best Society. 


By SEBASTIAN Evans and Frank Evans. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 





St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NOTES 

Tue incident of the week has been the visit of the 
German Emperor, whose multitudinous doings and rarer 
sayings have been fully and (you trust) faithfully recorded 
by the ‘ descriptive writers’ of the daily press. On the 
whole, they have been equal to the occasion: he of the 
Daily Telegraph bearing off the laurel by likening the be- 
jewelled guests of the royal wedding to humming-birds 
dripping from a rainstorm, and recording that at a quarter 
to four ‘a ray pierced through some still sullen storm- 
vapours without, with a burst like the sound of a clarion.’ 
These achievements noted, there is a certain real historic 
interest in the wedlock of a descendant of the dispossessed 
Augustenburgs with the off-shoot of a line of soldiers who 
have served for many generations under the Hohenzollern 
standard. 





Bur the main result of the German Emperor's advent 
will lie less in the tightening of domestic bands than in 
the confirmation of those excellent relations which, since 
Lord Salisbury has been in office, have existed between 
his people and ourselves. We are sprung from a common 
stock with the Germans, and they are fast becoming a great 
commercial Power, whose friendship we cannot afford to 
slight, nor their rivalry to disregard. Above all, they 
are now a colonising nation, whose recent acquisitions in 
Africa march with our own to the north of the Cape, upon 
the eastern coast, and in the region of the Cameroons. 
The full significance of these occupations will not be 
appreciable for a generation or two to come—that is, 
until the countries are peopled and settled; but in the 
meantime they have modified international dealings more 
profoundly than most people know, and present excellent 
reasons for the cultivation of a common amity. Now, the 
Kaiser is in nowise a figurehead, but a man who both 
governs and reigns, and the evidence of Britain's re- 
sources which he must have collected during the past 
week will be a powerful factor in the peaceful develop- 


ment of these vast contiguous empires. 





As for the Wimbledon manoeuvres, small thanks are 
due to that very British institution, the War Office, which 
has done its utmost to bring about one of these break- 
downs we know so well and love so little. To select 
Wimbledon in preference to Hyde Park, to fix the hour 


9 


for sounding the assembly at 10 a.m., when 3 p.m, would 
give ample time—these and similar blunders are per- 
haps essential to the management of the military by 
civilians, but they are none the less deplorable, and they 
are a bad compliment to our critical and distinguished 
visitor. In the face of such official mismanagement the 
appeal to the employers of labour, to let their men off the 
half-day, sounds idle enough, and it is unfortunately the 
case that some of the best gentlemen's corps, for instance 
the Victoria Rifles, are but shadows of their former selves. 
The patriotism of officers and men may possibly be too 
much for red-tape—at any rate the promise of attendance 





is fully satisfactory; but should the Kaiser and his 
military advisers desire to go beneath the surface, who 
would undertake the defence of the War Office? and 
what would be thought and said of its system, or want 
of system, in contrast with that other one invented and 
perfected by Von Moltke and Von Roon? 





Tue Free Education Bill has made good progress in the 
House of Commons during the past week. On Friday week 
the committee stage was concluded, after Sir Richard 
Temple had unburdened himself of an amusing and vehe- 
ment harangue against schoo! boards in general, and after 
the High Church party had vainly attempted to wring some 
concessions from the Government. On Tuesday the Dis- 
senters had their last fling at the measure, but failed to carry 
any objectionable amendment, though they were backed 
by many Liberal Unionists on one or two points, such as 
the expediency of the village schoolmaster being also 
the parish organist, and the question of letting village 
schools be used for public meetings.. On both these 
matters the Government had fortunately a sufficient Con- 
servative majority, and finally the report stage was dis- 
posed of. For the rest, little business of importance has 
been transacted in either House. Mr. Ritchie has wisely 
insisted that the London County Council election must be 
held in March, not in November; while on Monday the 
West Highlands and Islands Bill atforded the Scots mem- 
bers a congenial topic, and illustrated the extreme dif_i- 
culty of deciding between the claims of rival localities. 





On Wednesday the Education Bill was read a third 
time, but not until Mr. Bartley had played anew the part 
of Cassandra—putting the wooden horse once more 
through its paces—and not until Sir William Harcourt 
had also essayed a prophetic rd/e in foretelling the triumph 
of the Separatists, at whose approach the Ministerialists 
had, as it were, begun ‘ to devastate their own country 
and burn their own villages in order that their pursuers 
might be starved out.’ Sir William Hart-Dyke, who was 
complimented at all hands upon the conspicuous ability 
he had manifested in piloting the measure through the 
Commons, expressed the belief that the bill would stimu- 
late voluntary schools to greater efficiency. ‘The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer then moved the second reading 
of the Coinage Bill; but the loquacity of Sir William 
Harcourt necessitated an adjournment, though the House 
immediately thereafter voted £400,000 towards the ex- 


pense incurred under the measure. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Sir William Harcourt have never 
done squabbling. It speaks volumes for Sir William’s 
combativeness that he is always eager to encounter an 
opponent who rarely comes off second-best. But the 
signal discomfiture of the knight in this latest bout may 
perhaps attach him for some little time to his own fireside. 
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East Clif. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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The quarrel arose out of a proposal—silly enough in all 
conscience—to govern Ireland through four Provincial 
Councils, which Mr. Chamberlain made some six years 
ago. Herein, Sir William asserted, he was acting solely 
on his own account, howbeit in close concert with Mr. 
Parnell, for his colleagues in the Government knew no- 
thing about the matter. To this statement Mr. Cham- 
berlain gives the lie direct. The Government of the day, 
with} Mr. Gladstone at its head, was in constant com- 
munication with Mr. Parnell through Captain O'Shea. 
The Provincial Council scheme had been before it, and was 
only withdrawn when it appeared that it would not satisfy 
the Irish dictator. All this is very interesting to know ; 
for it was in this very year that the Conservative party 
was incessantly attacked by its opponents for having 
opened negotiations with Mr. Parnell. Provincial Councils 
have now fortunately gone to limbo with Home Rule ; and 
Mr. Chamberlain has come to see that in the long-run all 
countries, and not merely Ireland and Poland, are governed 
by bayonets—or are not governed at all. 


Tue anti-Parnellites have scored a great success in 
County Carlow, where Mr. Hammond has been returned 
by 3755 votes to 1539. This is unquestionably the greatest 
rebuff Mr. Parnell has hitherto met with, and the priests 
have good reason to rejoice at the fruits of their strenuous 
and unremitting labours. For that the largest share of the 
result is due to ecclesiastical influence there can, we think, 
be no manner of doubt. We should have been glad had 
Mr. Parnell proved triumphant; but the Unionist party 
can afford toregard the actual issue with indifference. The 
salient facts remain: that the election has produced the 
usual amount of ruffianism ; that the Church, to which the 
victory has fallen, is terribly scared by the independence 
of both parties ; and that, comparatively small as is the 
Parnellite vote, Mr. Parnell’s faction is still strong enough 
to keep the pot boiling, and to demonstrate, when occasion 
offers, the beautiful unanimity of the great Irish nation. 
The good work, too, of telling home-truths about oppo- 
nents will go on; so that in course of time we may hope 
for a full and particular revelation of the secret history of 
the meanest and most sordid conspiracy that Great Britain 


ever tolerated. 





Tue Government of India has just issued a very neces- 
sary order. In the native States there has been of late 
avast increase in the number of journals of the worst type, 
given over to the ventilation of seditious notions. (lhe 
references to Manipur are said to have been ‘ such as no 
Government but the British would tolerate.’) After the 
first of August, however, no newspaper is to be published 
in any State under our protection without the written 
authority of the Political Agent, which authority may be 
Should any offend against this 
The new 


at any time withdrawn. 
order, he may be forcibly expelled the State. 
enactment is excellent in so far as it goes, but in Cal- 
cutta and other large towns treasonable sheets appear 
daily. Lord Cross described them as safety-valves, and 
so to some extent they are ; but it were well to look to 
it that they do not become centres of explosion. 


Tue annual report of the Egyptian Director-General of 
Customs shows a net increase in the revenue of £360,000, 
chiefly in consequence of a higher duty upon tobacco, and 
—(a phrase in the telegram of which elucidation would 
be interesting)—‘ the prohibition of the native cultivation 
of tobacco.’ Trade is improving generally ; the amount 
otf cotton imported equals that of 1881; much is being 
done to prevent smuggling. For the general peace, too, 
an Arms Act and a Vagrancy Act have been passed by 
the Council of Ministers: these will effectually put down 
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the brigand-beggars, who have been till now the scourges 
and tyrants of the villages. 





Tue Portuguese Government has promulgated the 
Anglo-Portuguese Convention. The Lisbon papers have 
discovered in a body that the game of colonising East 
Africa by warlike expeditions is not worth the candle. 
The interior of the Mozambique coast, they say, may be 
good enough for private enterprise and exploration, but it 
plays havoc with a military force. The last that, with 
such blowing of trumpets, proceeded up the Pungwé river 
to protect or to help to delimit the Manicaland frontier, 
is reported to be in trouble ; and speculation is rife if as 
many as a hundred will reach the British border alive. It 
is a pity that the Portuguese did not find out their mis- 
take before : they might have saved themselves and us no 
end of correspondence, worry, and ill-blood if they had. 





In respect of another International Convention, it was 
explained in the Commons this week that the French 
Ministers did not propose to submit the North Sea Liquor 
Convention to the Chambers for ratification. It is never- 
theless the intention of our Government to use every effort 
to get these joint regulations sanctioned by the Powers 
with fishing fleets in the German Ocean and brought into 
operation. They have been drawn up, after careful inquiry, 
with the object of putting down a form of smuggling 
which, apart from the fiscal aspect, has been proved to 
entail the most demoralising effects upon the fishermen. 
But if France—whose policy is just now one of pure dog- 
in-the-mangery—refuse to be a party, the prospects of 
tackling the evil by international means become mighty 
small. The virtual repudiation in that quarter of two 
international arrangements within as many weeks does 
not make one over-sanguine concerning the outcome of 
our Newfoundland Arbitration. 








At Sing-Sing four condemned murderers—Slocum, Smiler, 
Wood, a negro, and Jugiro, a Japanese—have been seated in 
succession in ‘ the lethal chair,’ and, if we may believe the 
official report, life went out as suddenly and noiselessly as 
a candle. So far we have but the official report to go 
upon ; the executions were witnessed only by the prison 
ofticials, the scientific experts, and the specially called 
witnesses : reporters being refused admittance, and ‘ every 
precaution taken’ to prevent information from reaching 
the press and the public by the regular channels. In 
spite of this—perhaps because of this—the most harrow- 
ing details are printed. Most likely these are grossly ex- 
aggerated or wholly imaginary, as in the case of Kremmler: 
concerning whose execution the physician of the State 
prison has affirmed that while ‘every effort was made to 
invest it with an air of repulsion, brutality, and horror,’ it 
was so far a ‘highly successful experiment.’ ‘In time’ 
(says this somewhat long-winded apostle of what seems a 
far more grisly process than hanging) ‘ due credit will be 
accorded to those whose duty required them to act as prin- 
cipals in carrying out a law the establishment of which is 
destined in the not distant future to be regarded as a step 
in the direction of higher civilisation.’ 


We have never been particularly sanguine as to the 
results of the Royal Commission on Labour; and we are 
quite unable to join with those who profess to be delighted 
with the evidence it has elicited from Mr. Tillett and one or 
two other witnesses of a similar stamp. ‘These gentlemen 
may have given expression to the ideals of a large section 
of working men, though we doubt very much whether 
those ideals amount to more than the vague aspiration— 
common to nearly every class of every community—to be 
better off. But it was not the business of the Commission 
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to bring to light the foolish views of the sillier and more 
mischievous sort of social democrats. The Commission, 
to be of any use, must deal with facts. Now, municipal 
workshops, municipalised docks, liberty to combine inter- 
preted as compulsory combination, and pensions of thirty 
shillings a week to every one over sixty—these are not 
facts and never will be facts. How crude and ill-digested 
such notions are, may be gathered from Mr. Tillett’s per- 
sistent attempts to avoid giving plain answers to plain 
questions, and from his hopeless incapacity, when interro- 
gated as to ways and means, to do aught but stammer some- 
thing about rates and taxes. He and his fellow agitators 
showed an almost incredible inability, or a truly culpable 
unwillingness, to face the hard facts of existence. 


Tue London Trades’ Council and the ’Busmen’s Union 
having fallen out, the danger of another omnibus strike is 
for the moment averted. The former body received large 
sums of money to conduct the recent strike withal, and 
as yet has offered no accounts. Its officials, moreover, 
overrode the natural leaders of the strike, and now seek to 
strengthen themselves by attacking the dictatorship of 
Mr. Sutherst. There have been violent meetings, too: at 
one of which Mr. Sutherst rather happily described Mr. 
John Burns as ‘an experienced failure.’ And, though 
there can be little public interest, it is satisfactory to re- 
flect that there can be no disorganisation of traffic for the 
present. The news that a large body of men have left the 
Clyde shipbuilding yards in consequence of an attempt to 
enforce a reduction of wages, and that there is no prospect 
of a settlement of the dispute in the meantime, is of a 
certain real importance. 





Arter the Norwood accident and the unfavourable re- 
port of the Government Inspector, the Brighton Railway 
Company took the sensible step of consulting Sir John 
Fowler on the condition of all their bridges. His report 
is sufficiently startling, for no less than eight bridges are 
to be reconstructed as soon as possible, among them the 
the Shoreham Viaduct. The Victoria Bridge over the 
Thames is also to be repaired. But Sir John Fowler's 
investigations imply a further recommendation. There 
is no unusual weakness, he finds, in the bridges of the 
Brighton system: they are neither better nor worse than 
those on other railways. Therefore all over the country 
a very close inspection, at least, is necessary. Heavier 
engines and higher speed have entirely altered the condi- 
tions of safety during the last few years. 





Mr. W. H. Grapstong, who died on Saturday, was the 
eldest son of the Liberal leader. He was a Liberal and 
a politician rather by inheritance than by disposition, and 
all the more Conservative elements in his father’s character 
were reproduced in him. His taste was rather to a life of 
country retirement than to politics ; and he was something 
of an authority on ecclesiastical matters, especially on 
Church music. He had held office asa Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, but retired from Parliament some time before 
his death. The week’s obituary also includes the name 
of Cardinal Haynald, Archbishop of Kalocsa, one of the 
three chief Hungarian sees, whose holders wield immense 
power. The deceased prelate was a man of remarkable 
intellect, and of courtly address, and was usually the in- 
termediary in difficult matters between the Tisza Ministry 
and the Courts of Vienna and Rome, where he was towards 
the end of his life rather popular, despite his Liberalism. 
Of James Runciman, just dead in the prime of life at 
Kingston-on-Thames, it is enough to say that he was a 
writer and journalist of brilliant parts, great promise, and 
some performance. 
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HE House of Lords has received and dealt with the 
Land Purchase Act like itself. To state this 
proposition more fully, it has done the business of get- 
ting the bill through its readings and committee with 
a certain melancholy resignation strengthened by prac- 
tical good sense. We use ‘ practical good sense’ in the 
most modern reading: as equivalent to a disposition 
to accept with the best possible grace what it were 
dangerous to resist. The Lords have an experience 
of sixty years in the practice of this virtue, and have 
become adepts in it. They have retained, to their 
honour be it said, a most respectable faculty for telling 
and hearing the truth. Of this fast vanishing power 
Lord Salisbury, who will come out with the hard fact, 
gave a most acceptable instance in the debate on the 
second reading, when he defended the bill because it 
will compel Government to do justice between man and 
man. He pleaded this virtue in answer to those who 
complained that the bill will put Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the direct relation of creditor to debtor towards 
the Irish tenant. What the Premier meant, we take it, 
was that if the Irish tenant who has become a pur- 
chaser under the Act have recourse to the favourite Irish 
device of refusing to fulfil his obligations on lofty moral 
principles, he will be held to the fulfilment of his con- 
tracts because the breach of them would directly menace 
the British pockets. It will, in fact, be less possible, 
once the Act is working, to pacify Ireland by sacrificing 
the landlord: as the Treasury will stand in his place. 
Perhaps: but we doubt if anything quite so cynical 
has been said by anybody except Sir John Gorst since 
Machiavelli. ‘The contention implied all through our 
land legislation is that the conditions of the Irish 
tenant’s contract are what he ought not to be expected 
to fulfil, and that himself is the judge of their un- 
reasonableness. If that has been so in the past, why 
not in the future? Because, says Lord Salisbury, we 
shall be in danger of losing by this breach of contract : 
which shows a good shrewd estimate of human nature, 
but is a rather contemptuous defence of the policy of 
his own Cabinet. So high-spirited are we, that we must 
be compelled to do justice by fear of loss to ourselves ! 
The fate of the few amendments moved in the Lords 
was inevitable. The Duke of Argyll proposed that 
estates acquired under this bill should be held free from 
the Act of 1881: that, in other words, the estates 
transformed should be let free from restrictions. This, 
though sensible enough, would have implied that the 
bill would not fulfil its function: which is to form a 
class of occupying owners, not of small landlords who 
live on rent. Lord Londonderry’s amendment to the 
clause introduced at Mr. Parnell’s bidding—which fixes 
the division of the Government advances between the 
purchasers of tenants sitting at, under, or over the £50 
limit—will increase our freedom in dealing with pur- 
chasers, and is a substantial improvement. It will be 
interesting to see how it is resisted in the Commons. 
So far as the Lords are concerned as yet, the bill goes 
through, and may at once begin growing its crop of 
trouble for us ten years hence. 
For the present the process of settlement goes on in 
Ireland. The patriotic movement which has been our 
great concern for ten weary years has decisively got to 
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the closing stage of Irish heroisms. The patriot leaders 
are given up to blackguarding one another briskly, and 
to quarrelling over the cash-box, while the Irish in 
general are turning to the Government which has some- 
thing to give. Lord Zetland is well received at Limerick 
in spite of the Town Council’s fustian. At Tipperary 
the New Town is in the market, and its inhabitants 
have gone back to Mr. Smith-Barry with their tails 
between their legs. Canon Cahill is preaching manfully 
—though tardily—against intimidation on the Clon- 
curry estate, where the recalcitrant tenants, finding no 
more substantial sustenance attainable than the elo- 
quence of Father Murphies, are returning to their dirty 
pudding. Parnell, on the one hand, and M°Carthy, on 
the other, have nothing more cheering to tell them than 
the dismal intelligence that the other man will not re- 
lease the money locked up at Paris. The victims of the 
League and the Plan of Campaign must shift for them- 
selves, for their leaders are too busy to look after them. 
The non-Parnellites (what other name they deserve is 
a mystery) have Parnell to worry, and they are doing 
it in the approved Irish way. We would not hastily 
attribute a sense of humour to modern Irish politi- 
cians; but is there not a kind of sour fun in the spec- 
tacle of Parnell’s late toadies egging on his workmen 
at Arklow to strike against him as a sweater and a 
tyrant? The arrow was feathered by ignoble hands, 
but from his own wing, and for our part we care not 
how deep it goes. The farce of Irish disunion is now 
a little stale, but it is destined to a longer run. In 
Carlow it has been acted in some ways better than 
elsewhere. The encounters of Parnellite and anti- 
Parnellite on the highroad are not new, but they are 
in no way inferior to previous performances. Whether 
the Uncrowned King has or has not been lashed across 
the face with a whip, and women have or have not 
been savagely beaten, we neither know nor‘greatly care. 
Irishmen tell these tales, and all they prove is that 
Irishmen believe them possible, and would like them to 
be true. Which is enough. Let us believe all they 
say, and we shall have as much to accept as the most 
utter contempt for Irish patriotism could desire. 

Further, the revolt of the Rev. Bernard O'Neill of 
Bagenalstown, P.P., has something in it to give the 
bishops pause. ‘The Rev. Bernard O'Neill is a Parnel- 
lite, and he says so explicitly: regardless of the fact that 
the Bishops and Archbishops have just thought fit to 
denounce his chief. And his curates are in revolt against 
himself. Here is a spectacle for the faithful: the P.P. 
defies his bishop, and his curates defy the P.P. Bishop 
and Parish Priest alike are sure that resistance to autho- 
rity is a horrible moral offence. The awkwardness for 
the Bishop is that the Parish Priest is only imitating 
his own conduct to the Pope. He, too, maintains that 
ecclesiastical authority has no right to interfere in poli- 
tics. This was a pretty theory when the Archbishops 
and Bishops could quote it against the Head of the 
Church—but it is the abomination of desolation when 
it is used by the Parish Priest against themselves. The 
experience has not been without an educative influence 
on the archiepiscopal and episcopal minds, as may be 
seen from the notable damping (to adopt the pictur- 
esque language of the President of the 'Transvaal) to 
be observed in their language. They are learning that 
persons whose influence is founded on a deference to 
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traditional authority ought not to commit the fault of 
teaching the dog to eat leather. It had been to their 
honour to learn the lesson earlier; but if they are 
learning it at last, then so much the better for the 
cause of order in Ireland. 





THE ONLY JONES 
R. H. A. JONES has so immense a capacity for 
taking himself seriously that he has succeeded 
without much difficulty in making certain persons 
think and write of him as a man of genius. It follows 
naturally enough that he is the most ambitious play- 
wright—playwright as opposed to dramatist—of his 
own or any epoch, and that, not content with achieving 
The Dancing Girl—(which would make most men walk 
humbly for the rest of their lives)—he is ever on the 
watch for novel opportunities of exerting his master 
faculty, and therewith for argument to justify his view 
of himself and his production, Such an opportunity 
is vouchsafed to him in the current New Review ; and 
having been asked, it would seem, to write about ‘ The 
Science of the Drama, he at once proceeds to discuss 
—not, of course, the technique of his craft but—the 
nature of his mission. 

That mission is, it appears, two-fold. In the first 
place, a ‘dramatic author’—the expression is Mr. Jones's: 
who would seem to think himself more than a mere 
playwright, like Boucicault and Sardou, yet to hesitate 
to describe himself as a dramatist, like Shakespeare 
and Sophocles—has to write a play ‘which shall be 
sufficiently popular to bring in seven hundred pounds 
a week at least to cover my manager’s expenses "— 
quorum pars, etc.!—and at the same time to approve 
himself a person with a mission. How to do it? That 
is the conundrum ever present to the mind’s eye of our 
-arnest apostle—for,as we shall see, his mission is already 
by way of being a gospel ; and to answer it was matter 
of little difficulty to the student of Mr. Jones's theatre. 
‘It is easy as my eye, such a person would tell you: 
‘all you have to do is to cut up a Family Herald story 
into acts and scenes (so called); lace it liberally with 
sham Herbert-Spencerism ; announce that it solves a 
psychological problem or settles a social question, or 
something of the sort; serve it as nearly piping hot 
as you can make it; and there you are!’ Mr. Jones 
is more mysterious and less explicit. He has come to 
the conclusion that ‘the wealth of dramatic material in 
modern English life is prodigious’; that ‘ the drama- 
tist-—not the playwright, mind, but the dramatic 
author—‘ stands overwhelmed "—a very pretty piece of 
gymnastics, that !—‘ before its richness, its variety, its 
never-ending (sic) kaleidoscope’; that ‘ the only condi- 
tion’ upon which a dramatic author ‘ can make full use 
of it is that he shall be allowed to stand outside of it, 
treat the whole of it impartially, and gather around 
him a sufficient contingent of the public who will also 
lend themselves (sic) to this true dramatic view.’ In 
other words, Mr. Jones must be allowed to stand over- 
whelmed before a never-ending kaleidoscope, of which 
he can make full use to the extent of treating the 
whole of it impartially; and, being in that peculiar 
position and in the enjoyment of that extraordinary 
privilege, he must further be permitted ‘to gather 
around him’ a something which is singular in one 
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clause and plural in the next—a something ‘ who will 
also lend themselves to the true dramatic view’: which 
is, that Mr. Jones is justified in standing outside and 
at the same time making full use of a never-ending 
kaleidoscope by which he has been overwhelmed, and 
the whole of which he is yet anxious to be allowed to 
visit with impartial treatment. Does the translation 
bring us any for'arder ? Plainly it does not ; for what 
is the use of dramatic authors’ English if not to conceal 
the thoughts of those that write it? But in this case 
the riddle is not hard to read; and besides, we have 
heard it time and again before. ‘Life, we infer, 
‘abounds in the material of drama, and it is only fair 
to the dramatist that he should be privileged to use 
it as he pleases.” That, we take it, is Mr. Jones's 
meaning, and the retort is so obvious as to be his- 
torical. ‘Who deniges of it, Betsy? Betsy, who 
deniges of it?’ Mr. Jones, in fact, is engaged, as 
ever, in following the lead of a renowned ancestor. 
He ‘make’ his giants first, and then he kills them.’ 
There is the never-ending kaleidoscope; but the drama- 
tist is—where? The playwright we know and _ the 
dramatic author we know; and both playwright and 
dramatic author are wont to make as free with the 
never-ending kaleidoscope as the dramatist himself 
might do. And who says them Nay? Mr. Jones 
himself shall answer. Before the contingent he had 
gathered around him he was serious enough to set the 
picture of a Dancing Woman living in guilty splen- 
dour with a wicked but not impenitent Duke; and 
that intelligent plural singular received the thing as 
it had been another Hamlet. Let him shuffle the 
cards and give us a beautiful and shameless Duchess, 
and (say) an immodest and venal Tenor, and the issue 
will be precisely the same. In truth, the * contin- 
gent” has existed always; so has the ‘ never-ending 
kaleidoscope’; and where has been the lack of Judahs 
and Dancing Girls since the stage began? The one 
true novelty is the dramatic author who, howbeit in- 
capable of English, is clever, or the reverse of clever, 
enough to mistake himself for a man with a mission, 
to discover that it is high noon when it is really four- 
teen o'clock, and, being all the while in command of a 
penny steamer, to give himself the airs of a Columbus, 
and talk of Battersea Pier as if it were the newest of 
New Worlds. 

It all comes of taking yourself seriously. Do that, 
and you can do anything. Nothing is so easy to found 
as a new religion ; and our playwright has but to go 
on talking dramatic authors’ English and standing over- 
whelmed before never-ending kaleidoscopes to become 
another Ibsen at least. That he has that in his mind 
is evident enough. Said a lady to him * the other day,’ 
with even less than the wisdom of her charming sex—‘I 
place the Stage next to the Church, said she. To which 
he, with lightning, even Sheridanian, brillianey—* Why 
put it second?’ Why, in effect? Why an Archbishop 
of Canterbury and not an Archbishop of Wellington 
Street? Why Pope Joan and not}Pope Jones? In- 
deed, in a world of never-ending kaleidoscopes, why 
anything ? and why not everything? Everything, that 
is, but the dramatist—the dramatist as opposed to the 
dramatic author, a playwright writ large. And with 
him a British Theatre whose Sisters Three shall not 
be Mr. Clement Scott, nor its ultima ratio such an 
VOL. Vi. 
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‘advanced and critical body of playgoers’ as applauds 
The Dancing Girl, and is largely responsible for the 
seriousness, the searchings of heart and conscience, 
the intellectual activity, in a word, the never-ending 
kaleidoscope of Mr. H. A. Jones. 





THE CRICKET SEASON 

{O far it has been a season of varying scores and un- 
b certain wickets. Fortune has not always favoured 
the braver side, and many a distinguished eleven has 
followed up its brightest achievement by dire and 
hopeless disaster. ‘Thus, we have seen the Cambridge 
team now cut a record against Surrey, and anon sur- 
render to Hearne and Attewell for thirty-six. Though 
run-getting has generally been a tardy and painful 
enterprise, a fast ground has aided the batsman once 
or twice; and, in spite of the groanings of evil pro- 
phets, there are those for whom slogging is not a 
lost art. Much have we endured in the past at the 
hands of Scotton, Barrett, and their like; but the 
wholesome tradition of the game still lives, and the 
British cricketer is in no danger of forgetting that de- 
fence is but a humble accessory of attack. The end 
and aim of cricket are not to enhance an average nor te 
keep up an unprofitable wicket: men play to get runs 
and win the match for their own side, and systema- 
tic and unrestrained blocking of the barn-door type is 
profitless as well as exasperating. An occasion may 
be imagined wherein a Scotton might serve his side 
by patiently running out his partner's hits. But 
Scottonism was in danger of becoming fashionable, and 
but for a healthy reaction cricket might have been as 
tedious as the spot-stroke at billiards. To send in two 
sternly defensive batsmen together should be enough to 
reduce the patient style to an absurdity. The best of 
them are capable of staying in a couple of days, and 
scoring no faster than ten runs an hour. Good inten- 
tions are admirably adapted for paving hell. They 
should be reserved for that purpose. In sport, as in 
art and literature, they are a nuisance and a let. Like 
Pre-Raphaelitism and Mr. Browning’s poetry, the loving 
and careful style of batting was most excellently meant. 
Like these, however, it translated intention into fact 
too seldom, and we cannot but rejoice at its conspicuous 
decline. 

That a freer style of play shall glorify the future, 
we may guess not only from the large, but also from 
the little, scores which have been made this year. Those 
who *‘ fear their fate too much’ to hazard everything 
can scarce attain the glory of three figures; but every 
field is not a field of victory, and heroism sometimes 
finds its reward in ominous circles. In the match 
between Cambridge and Sussex more than fourteen 
hundred runs were made in three days, and all pre- 
vious records broken. Surrey put together no less 
than 449 in her conflict with Somersetshire, and not a 
few tall scores more have been set to her credit. Twice 
has Notts passed her third century, and yet her ten 
wickets fell to Ferris and Rawlin for 21. Gloucester- 
shire and Lancashire have each on occasion failed to 
make 50. Indeed, the waywardness of the game has 
never been better illustrated. Over and over again 


has public form been upset, and in the ‘swabble’ of 


results the only fact discernible is Surrey’s absolute 
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supremacy among the counties. She has met six of 
her rivals and in every case she has come off victorious. 
Once only has she suffered defeat, and that at the hands 
of Cambridge University. 'To have conquered Surrey 
is the greatest triumph of Mr. M‘Gregor’s eleven, and 
after that the victory it snatched from Oxford seemed 
almost like a defeat. Surrey has won her position by 
all-round play. There is not a weak spot in her team. 
The batting has no more tail than a guinea-pig ; and in 
bowling, not only has the incomparable Lohmann dis- 
played his ancient skill, but Sharpe, Lockwood, and 
Brockwell have all done doughty deeds. 

The rest of the counties have yet to fight it out, and 
at this stage prophecy were idle. The giants of last 
year have not increased in stature, and Shrewsbury and 
Gunn must needs achieve miracles, if they would not 
fall below the measure of their previous attainments. 
The Doctor alone preserves his mastery. True, he has 
not cut his ancient records: that is not the veteran’s 
duty. But he has played not a few serviceable innings, 
and in the second match against the Players he bowled 
with marvellous effect. Once the Gentlemen have van- 
quished the Players in a single innings. The contest 
between North and South was left undecided. The 
Cambridge Eleven it is which will make the season of 
1891 ever memorable. Neither University has put so 
good a team into the field for many years. In batting 
one end is as good as the other. In the first innings 
against Oxford the tail did the best part of the work, 
while in the extraordinary performance at Brighton 
the score was steadily increased until the last wicket 
fell. Mr. M‘Gregor is the finest wicket-keeper, not 
even excepting Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who ever did 
battle for his University: throughout the season he 
has taken Mr. Woods at his fastest with ease and pre- 
cision. Not since Mr. Steel’s departure has either 
University been able to show a bowler with so brilliant 
talent as Mr. Woods has proved himself to possess. 
Mr. Streatfield has perhaps more native genius than 
any of his fellows: he does not always play the game 
with unblemished accuracy, but he hits with unimpeach- 
able energy and dash, and his feat in the Surrey match, 
wherein 98 of 122 runs made while he was at the 
wicket were his own, will not soon pass into oblivion. 
The prowess of the other heroes we must leave unsung ; 
but it is no small glory to Mr. M‘Gregor to have led 
into the field a team which need not fear contrasting 
with Lyttelton’s, Steel’s, and Studd’s. 





AUSTRALIA 


HE system of party government indigenous to this 
country might perhaps have been left peculiar 

to it. Here (all the world knows) it has been an un- 
mitigated success. Abroad it has been a failure: and 
in our colonies, where all men have been Liberals— 
where, moreover, the association of so-called parties 
with one side rather than the other of any particular 
question has been the result not of inherited prejudices 
and the drift of centuries, but of chance, of personal 
leanings, or even of argument—the system has not un- 
naturally proved difficult to work. Yet latterly there 
have been signs of a change. In Australia, for instance, 
things are for the moment in a state of unexampled 


confusion. But before long we shall see a general 
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straightening out. Three points, at all events, are 
clear. Federation will be achieved ; the Federal Union 
will be Protectionist ; and the political history of the 
commonwealth will begin with a struggle between the 
labouring class and the rest of the community. In 
New South Wales the elections have gone against the 
Government, and Mr. Dibbs, the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, can command about eight votes more than Sir 
Henry Parkes. But there is a third force to be reckoned 
with—the newly formed Labour party ; and it is im- 
probable, after all, that the Premier will resign. He 
believes, it seems, that he can profit by cross divisions 
of opinion on the great questions of the day, by 
playing off Protection against Federation and the re- 
quirements of the Labour party against both. | Sir 
Henry, in fact, is at a crisis in his own life and in 
the history of his country. It is precisely at such a 
moment that the veteran statesman, moved to fight for 
his beliefs and his reputation, is wont to astonish the 
world by riding on the whirlwind and playing with 
impossible combinations. 

In Australia as in Great Britain public questions 
rank themselves in two great classes: those which are 
primarily social and those which are primarily political. 
Here, it is one and the same party which opposes the 
class legislation of Labour delegates and the provincia- 
list tendencies of narrow-minded Liberalism. But at 
the Antipodes there is no reason, on the face of it, why 
a Provincialist should not call himself a Conservative ; 
and the wildest dissident (or advocate of multifarious 
reform) is as often as not a believer in Federation. In 
short, there is no party in Australia which has a mono- 
poly of sanity and of national sentiment. But such a 
party is in course of formation. Victoria is thoroughly 
loyal and thoroughly Federal in feeling ; and the suc- 
cesses of the Labour party in Melbourne have provoked 
an outbreak of remarkably sturdy Conservatism. The 
fall of the Victorian Ministry after the late strike was 
a warning of what was to come in New South Wales. 
It is extraordinary, indeed, that in an absolutely demo- 
cratic country the wire-pullers of the trades’-unions 
should have been so slow to discover their political 
But from now onwards they will attempt to 


power. 
Never again will the 


work under the cloak of legality. 
heroic shearers of Queensland betake themselves to the 
tented field. The demands of an ‘ exclusive Unionism’ 
will have to be faced in Parliament. And our friends 
the colonials (there is no reason to doubt) will deal 
with them as manfully there as elsewhere. 

In New South Wales—if a large majority of the new 
House be Protectionist, and so far opposed to Sir Henry 
Parkes—a still larger one is Federationist, and (where 
that question is concerned) in favour of him. Mr. Dibbs 
is far from popular, and has never betrayed any parti- 
cular capacity. A coalition will probably be formed, 
to press the proposals of the Convention upon the 
country. And, even though the support of the Labour 
party be found essential, no one who remembers that 
Sir Henry was once a working-man himself will be afraid 
of any weak concessions on his part. For the rest—so 
long as he is alive Free Trade will be maintained : being 
merely transferred, as he says, to the larger platform of 
pan-Australian politics. But this is probably no more 
than another striking instance of the survival of an 
idea to the support of which a powerful personality 
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has irrevocably committed itself. Sir Henry Parkes 
with his Free ‘Trade shall remind you of Mr. Gladstone 
with his Home Rule. And just as Mr Gladstone is 
working for ‘limited’ Home Rule, which the common 
mind could not in the end distinguish from Separation, 
so Sir Henry is fighting for a modified Free Trade which 
to every one but himself is equivalent to Protection. 


FOR HIS NEXT VISIT 

OMMENT has been made upon a circumstance 
which cannot have escaped the notice of that 
astute observer, His Royal and Imperial Majesty the 
King of Prussia and German Emperor. It is that his 
reception and entertainment in the United Kingdom 
upon the occasion of the visit now drawing to a close 
have been overmuch trammelled by the etiquette of 
Courts and the traditions handed down from that 
period of the world’s history which the New Journalist 
condemns as antiquity, and the chronologist specifies 
as having been before 1885 or thereabouts. He has 
inspected guards of honour, assisted at a royal wed- 
ding, patronised the Italian Opera, and lunched with 
the Lord Mayor. He has been saluted by a part of 
the Fleet of which he is half of the staff of Honorary 
Admirals. He has reviewed a portion of his grand- 
mother’s—or to use his own word, grandmamma’s 
—land forces. He has mixed at balls and parties 
with the pick of ‘Society.”. But all this is a little 
stereotyped ; and he has formed, it is understood, the 
ambitious and novel design of paying us another 
visit for the express purpose of seeing the British 
nation at home in its everyday clothes, and not got 
up for Court ceremonies and processions. He desires 
to become acquainted with the actual condition of 
British Art: that ‘school of painting of supreme ex- 
cellence > with which the name of England has long been 
magnificently identified ; that ‘school of acting that 
the whole world looks up to, and compared to which 
the Comedie Francaise is an inexperienced and obscure 
institution. The date of this visit has not yet been 
definitely determined, but it will not be long delayed ; 
and as those whose duty it is to marshal such affairs are 
persons of remarkable forethought, a rough programme 
of the entertainments then to be offered to His Majesty 
is already in existence. How it came into our possession 
is neither here nor there, but its perusal will suffice to 
demonstrate that the Emperor will have every oppor- 
tunity of acquainting himself with all that is brightest 
and best in the distinctively British life of Her Ma- 


jesty’s humbler subjects. Here it is : 


Firsr Day.—Morning. Inspection of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, and the Chantrey Collection of 
Gems of British Art. Performance at Buckingham 
Palace of a deputation from the Organ-Grinders’ Union. 
Afternoon. Visit to a strike at the East-End. Speeches 
by Tom Mann and Ben Tillett. His Majesty, if so 
disposed, will say a few words. Evening. Mr. Henry 
Irving and Miss Terry in Romeo and Juliet. 

Second Day.—Visit to the studio of Mr. Horsley, 
R.A., and grand parade of models (draped). After- 
noon, His Majesty will distribute prizes to successful 
students at the Royal College of Music, and will take 
part in a cricket match (football may be substi- 
tuted or not, according to the season selected for the 
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Imperial visit) in Victoria Park. Evening. Mr. Henry 
Irving and Miss Terry in The Taming of the Shrew: 
with effects of Plain and Ornamental Fencing by several 
Distinguished Amateurs. 

Tuirp Day.—Visit to the studio of Mr. Frank Dick- 
see, R.A. ‘The Emperor will meet a Committee of 
Employers engaged in the strike, and will offer his 
mediation. Afternoon. His Majesty will attend a 
sitting of the London County Council (Molesworth 
‘up’), and discuss, if possible, the condition of Zzo’s 
Back. Evening. Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Terry in 
Macbeth and Othello. 

Fourrn Day. Visit to the studio of Professor Her- 
komer, R.A. This will include the machine-room, 
and a little lecture on the use and abuse of the word 
‘Etching. Evening (as nearly in time as_ possible). 
Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry in Faust. At 
the fall of the curtain Mr. Wills will recite an ad- 
dress composed for the occasion by Mr. Clement Scott. 
After the play the Emperor will sup with the Press- 
men’s Club. 

Firrh Day. The Emperor will breakfast with the 
Fabian Society, and will subsequently open an exhibi- 
tion (at Olympia) of the Arts and Crafts. He will 
carefully inspect the exhibits. Afternoon. A visit to 
Rosherville or the Westminster Aquarium according to 
the time of year. If the latter home of British Art be 
selected, Mr. W. C. Parkinson will personally conduct 
His Majesty through the building. Evening. Mr. 
Henry Irving and Miss Terry in an act of Olivia. 
The Two Macs, Miss Nelly Farren, and Mr. Terris. 
Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Henry Irving in a scene from 
Ravenswood. Mr. Arthur Roberts and some perform- 
ing dogs. Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry in 
a scene from The Dead Heart. Prologue by Mr. G. R. 
Sims to be spoken by Mr. Henry Irving. Epilogue by 
Mr. Clement Scott to be spoken by Miss Ellen Terry. 

Sixt Day. All-day and all-night function of the 
Salvation Army. Presentation by the Emperor on be- 
half of the subscribers to Mr. W. Booth of the latter's 
portrait by Mr. Frith, R.A. Review of the Salva- 
tion Army by H.M., and march-past. Addresses to 
Mr. Booth, written expressly for the occasion by Mr. 
G. R. Sims and Mr. Comyns Carr, to be delivered by 
Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Henry Irving. Hymns by 
the entire army. A discourse upon the Art of Litera- 
ture by the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. Grand Salvation 
Banquet and Glory ‘Tea, at the conclusion of which His 
Majesty will be escorted to the station by a guard of 
honour of Hallelujah Lasses, where Mr. Henry Irving 
and Miss Ellen ‘Terry will present a farewell address, 
written for the occasion by Mr. Clement Scott. 

It is confidently anticipated that at the end of this 
visit His Majesty will have learnt something of British 
Life and Art, and, in fact, will ‘know what it is to be 
there. 


A JUBILEE 

HIS is an age of jubilees. “T'was but yesterday 
that we read with bated breath and rapt attention 

of the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of that happy 
system whereby Mr. Cook has brought the Pyramids 
and the Poles, the Mediterranean and the Mississippi 
within reach of the cheap-tripper, has populated the 
waste places of the earth with the Personally Conducted, 
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and has removed from the Continental traveller the 
dire necessity of wrestling with a foreign tongue at 
a foreign booking-office. And next week we shall be 
called upon to hail with applause the fiftieth birthday 
of a gentleman whose name is even more familiar 
to the English-speaking world than that of Cook 
itself. For on Saturday, the eighteenth day of this 
present month, will Mr. Punch have cracked his jokes 
for half-a-century ; and if on so great an occasion he 
strike a triumphant and self-complacent note, why, 
who shall carp at his elation? It is a fact that he 
has carved himself out a position of which his early 
efforts showed but little promise ; that the week would 
seem poor without him; and that he has added _ per- 
ceptibly to the public stock of harmless pleasure. To 
say which is probably praise no less worthy and genuine 
than the stuff that has been lavished on him by certain 
fulsome friends. These will have it that he has been 
the greatest political educator, the greatest social re- 
former, the greatest head-cook-and-bottle-washer, of 
our time. Wherein they do but discover their own 
plentiful lack of intelligence. For, to be plain, Mr. 
Punch has sought but little to lead or mould public 
opinion. He has been too wise. Persistence in such 
a course had long ere now cut off all hope or pro- 
spect of a jubilee. Rather has he shown an acuteness 
in divining and a knack of expressing the sentiment of 
the hour which, we take it, are unparalleled, and make 
his volumes on the whole the best possible introduc- 
toin to latter-day political history. 

He that has seen fifty years has encountered many 
failures, and has committed follies not a few ; and our 
illustrious quinquagenarian has not been exempt from 
the common lot. Who can recall to mind, for in- 
stance, the six dreary years of Tom Taylorism without a 
shudder or a yawn? One thinks of the plodding bour- 
geois Liberalism, the hideous Gladstonolatry, the tedi- 
ous essays on the Eastern Question, the weekly dose of 
the dregs of Happy Thoughts, and one rejoices to 
remember that these things have passed away: howbeit 
the new order has brought word-torturing beyond mea- 
sure, has brought the lumbering, pointless, heavy-sterned 
sprightliness of Child Chappie, has brought the short- 
hand humour, the ‘ telegrammatic’ insolence, of Toby, 
M.P. But what a perpetual benediction the whole 
series of Punch doth breed! What refreshment to the 
sick or the sorry! What strength to the convalescent ! 
With what cohorts, what squadrons and platoons, of 
old friends the well-known pages are peopled! It is 
no business of ours to give an elaborate catalogue of the 
good things in the Hundred Books of the Sage. That 
has been attempted in many another place. One some- 
times, indeed, suspects that Mr. Punch and his devotees 
know nothing of his greatest men. Why does no one 
say something for the ‘ Essence of Parliament’ which 
Shirley Brooks contributed for well-nigh twenty years ? 
something, that is, for the most interesting and _best- 
written record of the kind we know? ‘True, it was 
not personal, nor dealt in nicknames. But it gave a 
more spirited and yet accurate summary of parliamen- 
tary work than has since been supplied. One fancies, 


too, that Mr. Punch is but dimly conscious that his 
chief claim to distinction and fame lies herein: that 
Charles Keene, incomparably the greatest of English 
artists in black-and-white, exhibited in his gallery. 
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But, of course, man cannot live by pictorial art alone ; 
and in a professedly comic journal satirical literature 
needs must bear an important part. Mr. Du Maurier 
has perhaps furnished the most striking literary force of 
Mr. Punch’s last thirty years. He has discovered refine- 
ments in social satire never dreamed before ; he has dis- 
sected his fellow-creatures with the sharpest of instru- 
ments ; and if as a draughtsman he is less than nothing 
beside Keene, if his duchess and his housemaid are twin 
sisters in face and form, if his horses are even as night- 
mares, and if, in brief, his artistic method is a mistake 
and his artistic capabilities are unfitted to produce aught 
of effect, these things should in no wise blind us to his 
singular literary merit. ‘That Punch is falling off ter- 
ribly has been a commonplace of the last forty-nine 
years, and will continue to be a commonplace of the 
next fifty. At the end of these we trust to be spared 
to see him flourishing as he has flourished in the past. 
He has generally been fortunate in finding the right 
man. Even when Mr. Anstey’s time comes—and may 
it be far distant !—another will spring to take his place. 


Uno avulso non deficit alter. 


THE PRINCE AND THE MAID OF HONOUR 
- years ago Karl von Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 

—who had ruled the united principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia under the modest but genteel 
title of Prince—was proclaimed King of Roumania; 
and centuries of misrule and unrest—the result partly 
of Turkish suzerainty, partly of Russian aggression, and 
partly of the rivalries of the leading families—have been 
succeeded by a period of comparative calm under King 
Carol. What was the wretched cause of the Crimean 
War has ceased to interest or embarrass European state- 
craft. The Treaty of Paris recognised the independence 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, and permitted them to unite 
under one ruler, and in 1859 a native gentleman named 
Couza was elected ‘ Hospodar. But, seven years of 
jealousies and intrigues having culminated in the revolu- 
tion of 1866, by which Couza was forced to abdicate, the 
leading men determined that the only way to secure 
freedom from domestic faction was to choose a foreign 
sovereign. The House of Hohenzollern (of course) pro- 
duced the successful candidate ; and Carol 1., who is not 
destitute of the kingly qualities of his race, has given 
general satisfaction. He married what The Pall Mall 
Gazette would call ‘a lady poet —the gifted and restless 
being, indeed, who has attained to notoriety under the 
She was a Princess of the 





name of Carmen Sylva. 
mediatised house of Neuwied, an insignificant family 
with a castle well known to them that journey in the 
caravans of Mr. Cook. The marriage having failed 
to provide for the continuance of the Hohenzollerns 
in Roumania, the succession to the throne was settled 
upon Carol’s nephew, Ferdinand ; and this young gentle- 
man’s love affairs have thrilled Bucharest to the core, 
—no less. 

A certain nobleman, Wallachian or Moldavian, named 
Vacaresco, has represented King Carol at Vienna for 
some time; his daughter, meanwhile, has been a Maid 
of Honour to Queen Elizabeth—for that is Carmen 
Sylva’s professional name; and Prince Ferdinand, for- 
getting that even in these modern days who would be 
kings must love according to the rules of the Foreign 
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Office, fell desperately in love with Mademoiselle Vaca- 
resco. Had King Carol and Prince Ferdinand been 
left to settle the matter between themselves, probably 
no harm would have come of it, and the Prince might 
well have found in travel—not merely distraction but 
—an alliance with the House of Guelph. Carmen 
Sylva, however, was anxious to be more than a Queen 
and a lady poet : she determined to play the part of a 
dynastic Destiny. That is, she condescended to be a 
match-maker, and of course she came to utter grief. A 
marriage between King Carol’s heir and the daughter of 
a leading Roumanian house would result—King Carol’s 
advisers hold—in replunging the country into those 
domestic feuds and broils from which it is but now in 
course of deliverance ; and so it has come to pass that, 
despite the production of touching photographs of the 
Queen with the lovers at her royal and poetic feet, 
and despite the frequent appearance of Her Majesty in 
places of public resort accompanied only by the Prince 
and the Maid of Honour, public policy is in the ascen- 
dant; Carmen Sylva has taken to her bed; while 
Vacaresco pere is no longer Ambassador at Vienna, 
Prince Ferdinand is in despair, and King Carol—(whose 
opinion as to the merits of his consort’s poetry would 
just now be well worth having)—wishes he could keep 
order in his own family. 

The Roumanians claim descent from Trajan’s colo- 
nists. It is a crime to suggest that many of these 
gentlemen left Rome at the expense of the Empire and 
for the Empire’s good : just as it is occasionally indis- 
creet to look too closely into ancestry in New South 
Wales. But, however descended, and however mixed 
his race (and mixed it certainly is), the Roumanian 
noble has something of Roman pride and something of 
Roman dignity about him still; and to raise to the 
purple the daughter of one whose descent from Trajan’s 
colonists is less clearly proved than that of some of his 
neighbours were to visit Roumania with a revolution. 
As it is, this piece of very German schwiarmerci has 
raised a European difficulty, and it will take all King 
Carol's statecraft to counteract the effects of his talented 
consort’s craving for romance. Roumania is as large as 
England ; it commands the Danube; its army is some 
20,000 strong, not counting the reserve, which is large, 
but probably useless ; and it is on the marches of Russia. 
Internal peace is therefore absolutely necessary. For such 
a revolution as might easily ensue from Carmen Sylva’s 
impertinent interference in matters beyond her province 
and concern would give Russia an opportunity. And, 
in spite of railways, the lower reaches of the Danube 
are still a territorial prize. 





TORYISM AND EMPIRE 


TN the beginning, before the Benthamites were lifted 

up, before the chimneys of Manchester were hot, 
lived those of our ancestors who were called Tories. 
And certain persons are now examining their creed, with 
the intention of believing in it. Which is an extreme 
step: but then (in politics) there is nothing else left to 
believe in. We stand at the parting of the times: 
and this is not a platitude but a serious observation. 
Both parliamentary parties have become unintelligible, 
even to themselves. Their names and their ideas are 
inappropriate to modern thought: their existence is off 
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the point. The Conservative party was founded in the 
era of the Reform Bill: in the heyday of Liberal pro- 
sperity, when the country was saturated with economic 
fallacies. Providence, it is well known, created English- 
men superior to argument: and Toryism had become 
for the moment impossible. But the national instincts 
(as usual) were the national salvation. The doctrinaire 
postilion, riding Tom o’ Bedlam with a peculiarly dan- 
gerous team of hobby-horses, was in full career for the 
Bottomless Pit. But Sir Robert Peel and his ‘three hun- 
dred of the most influential gentlemen in the country ’ 
were able to put a drag on the coach. Outwardly, they 
conformed in some degree to Liberalism. Men dared 
not in that day avow orthodox principles, even to their 
enemies. But their practice was sound, so far as it 
went. Their leader, in 1838, proclaimed his resolution 
to defend the prerogative of the Crown and the privi- 
leges of the House of Lords, and to maintain the naval 
and military establishments of the country in full 
vigour and efficiency. The Conservative party, in short, 
saved the country by passive resistance, as the Unionist 
party has saved it since. But the need for caution is 
past ; and the occasion calls for a party of action. The 
mass of utilitarian doctrine has been refuted by the 
inappeasable logic of experience. We have burned 
nearly all our fetishes of forty years ago; and the rest 
are ready for the furnace. 

The Liberal party depended more directly than the 
Conservative upon the ideas of the past. Consequently, 
the Liberal party is ceasing to exist. For electioneer- 
ing purposes, the advocates of ‘ multifarious reform, 
the champions (that is) of the fad-mongers, have shown 
themseives willing to serve under Mr. Gladstone's 
banner. They are not unwilling to squander our 
hopes of empire—so that they may disestablish the 
Church or close the public-houses. But the members 
of this Free Company, as of others, find it difficult to 
agree amongst themselves: and their leader is no Sir 
John Hawkwood to control them. He may be as wise 
as Guicciardini ; but it would be against his principles 
to hang Sir William Harcourt. Like Pharaoh King of 
Egypt, in fact, he is but a noise: he hath let the ap- 
pointed time pass by. He has not as it were forsaken 
Liberalism, but his own self. And another, even of his 
fashion, they have not to lead their business. For a 
time, maybe, they will hold together, with the em- 
balmed relics of their lost cause in the forefront of 
their battle ; and so long as that is so we hold them at 
advantage. But meanwhile we may begin to organise 
our forces to meet the New Radicals. 

The Conservative, as we have seen, is no more than 
a species of Whig who objects to change. Now, both 
Whiggery and Liberalism have become utterly dis- 
tasteful to the country; and an objection to change 
(so that the change be for the better) is mere obscu- 
rantism. ‘The Tory, who holds the old organic theory 
of the State, necessarily believes in the continuity of 
the State’s development. Wherein precisely is our 
opposition to the New Radicals. We are for growth 
as against the arbitrary creations of intellect ; for prac- 
tical reform in place of academic Nihilism ; for the 
national policy of compromise instead of the clean-sweep 
of the Continental theorist. The Tories, in short, will 
tolerate a few anomalies for the sake of general order. 
The Radical would hazard universal chaos to insure an 
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unmeaning uniformity. The fact is that our opponents 
depend for their ideas upon Socialist thinkers. It is 
not merely because the Separatist press is largely con- 
ducted by Irishmen that its tone is anti-British. The 
Radical is unpatriotic because the Socialist is cosmo- 
politan. The Socialist is a creature of wind-inflated 
theories, a fanatic of class-hatred : therefore the Radi- 
cal is a stirrer-up of strife and a contemner of facts. 
Now, a Tory has, in the first place, a more consistent 
belief in the social unity than have those who are dubbed 
its advocates. And he has this to the good: that he 
believes—not in the dominance of the ‘ masses’ at home, 
nor in a precarious alliance with every proletariate 
abroad, but—-in the union of all classes for the good of 
their own country. He may hope (piously) for the 
brotherhood of man. But in the meantime he works 
for the prosperity of the Empire. 

There is one direction in which, as a party, we can 
do nothing. Free Trade, it has been said, is a national 
fetish. Yet it is precisely our one-sided Free Trade 
with the rest of the world which prevents our real Free 
Trade with Anglo-Saxondom. The treaties to which the 
light-hearted Liberalism of Lord Palmerston’s days com- 
mitted the country deprive us of all power to give pre- 
ferential trading privileges to our colonies. The larger 
half of the trade of this country is carried on within the 
Empire of the Queen. Yet among our treaty obliga- 
tions there are clauses—agreed to thirty years since by 
statesmen who, it is said, had no notion they were 
signing any pledges at all—which practically debar 
us from federating with Australia and Canada. But 
however unfortunate for all parties this legacy of the 
Liberals may be, we cannot stir hand in the matter. 
Treaties are not to be abrogated without consideration. 
Above all, our motives must be beyond suspicion ; and 
nothing like a motion for a tax on corn or wool can 
come from the party of the landowners. The fiscal 
union of the Empire is not for us to accomplish. One- 
sided Free Trade can only be abolished, as it was in- 
troduced, by an extra-parliamentary League. 

But though the Zollverein must arrange itself, the 
Kriegsverein is within our compass; and in another 
five years of power we shall have arranged it. For 
that five years we have to appeal to the country as a 
national party, opposed alike to the treason of Home 
Rulers and to the parochial jealousies, the bigoted 
sectarianism, of ‘the party of multifarious reform.’ 
In making the appeal we shall lay stress, if we are 
wise, on Tory principles rather than on Conservative 


prejudice. 





LINES BY A LONDONER 


HE Influenza’s for some new abode, 
It ’s Player cousin likewise takes the road ; 

But, if this pair of plagues indeed be gone, 
Their Parliamentary kinsman lingers on ! 
O you Immoral Gods, and dare you say 
He shall for ever bleat and buzz and bray ? 
Sure, at the last, bemoaning and bemoaned, 
You, to a just impatience shrilled and droned, 
Shall take and shake and yank him very far 
Into some dim, some undiscovered, star— 
(Sacred to large blue flies and sheer ennui !)— 
And leave The Times to Blowitz and to me ! 


(July 11, 189) 


MODERN MEN 
JOHN ROBERTS, JUNIOR 


QE February afternoon some twenty years ago, St. 

James’s Hall was crowded with all sorts and condi- 
tions of them that are addicted to billiards : from royal 
dukes and sporting earls down to the mixed and doubt- 
ful lot that hangs about at an important match. The ocea- 
sion, indeed, was historical. John Roberts the elder had 
held the championship for a score of years—had held it, 
too, with so strong and so unfaltering a grasp that there 
seemed to be but one great player in all England ; and, 
as he could give all comers three centuries in the thousand, 
it was held absurd to challenge him. But those ‘in the 
know ’ had begun to prophesy that this most honourable 
reign was ending. ‘There were not wanting who, after 
losing a few games at the rooms in Saville House, Leicester 
Square, had come to the knowledge that Roberts junior, 
then a lad of eighteen, was better than his father, and 
was only constrained by filial duty not to challenge him. 
More : two other striplings were rapidly approaching to 
the old man’s form ; and these were Joseph Bennett and 
William Cook ; and of the three the coming man was 
held to be Cook. He had begun by touching the shieid 
of Roberts junior. Their first real duel had been fought 
for £200 in the December of ’68 at the Bentinck Club; 
and here, though Roberts won, good judges pronounced 
the loser the better man. And they proved to be right. 
In the following March the heroes met again ; Roberts, 
though he played splendidly, was defeated by over three 
hundred points ; nor could he regain the lost laurel on a 
third encounter. 

For long it looked as though Cook would carry all be- 
fore him. Until he came, it had been thought that old 
Roberts's record break, of three hundred and _ forty-six— 
made, you must understand, when public rooms were still 
decorated with faded copies of the ‘ Rules of the Winning 
and Losing Carambole Game,’ wherein it was set forth 
that ‘this game is usually played twenty-one up ’—was 
unapproachable ; but by a series of breaks of 351, 357, 
388 (119 spots), and 394 (112 spots), all made in 1869, he 
proved that the champion had not exhausted the possibili- 
ties of ‘the gentile, cleanly, and most ingenious game.’ 
In truth, the discoveries of the early century had revolu- 
tionised the art. In 1790 ‘Jeffrey’ invented the modern 
cue; in 1807 Mingaud found out the uses of a leathern 
tip; Bartly, who used to keep the famous Upper Rooms 
at Bath, and his marker, Carr, exploited the advantages 
of chalk and ‘side’; about 1827—by which time May 
and White and Carr had begun to develop the spot- 
stroke—oak and marble and flock and list were set aside 
in favour of slate for the beds and india-rubber for the 
cushions, ‘The player so long the champion of the tables 
knew, therefore, it was no carpet-knight, howbeit a mere 
stripling, who had dared him on his own terms ; and as 
ever he did his best. In a magnificent game of twelve 
hundred up Roberts was actually the first to touch the 
thousand ; but after that Cook, as steady as he was bril- 
liant, drew away, and won by a hundred and seventeen. 
It was what the erudite (or philosophic) Radical is so fond 
of calling an object-lesson—an object-lesson in two oppo- 
site and contrasting styles. It has been said of Roberts— 
and he was his son’s model: that one moment he could 
make the most exquisite and dainty cannon, and the next 
he could send the balls flying off the table with violence 


enough to double up a hat twelve feet above the level of 


the cloth. Cook’s game, on the other hand, was always 
delicately and exactly finished. His faculty of ‘ strength’ 
and ‘side’ was so fine and keen that he knew to an 
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inch where the balls would come; and his every stroke 
was a preparation for the next. Now, if you watch young 
Roberts’s game you cannot help feeling—and the feeling 
is intensified by the easy and disdainful style in which he 
runs up the score—that his marvellous accomplishment is 
qualified by a certain recklessness. In the course of his 
fast, elegant, and brilliant game it often happens that he 
will make a cannon or a hazard—not so much with calcu- 
lation as—in the very sanguine hope that luck will bring 
the balls together again or that his inexhaustible skill and 
resource will enable him to recover his position. When 
a lad, he used to surprise the frequenters of his father’s 
rooms by screwing back from the red on spot out of baulk 
into baulk again; there has never been a player so expert 
as he at all kinds of forcing and difficult shots ; but it must 
be owned that Cook left less to chance. 

It is in billiards as in other arts: one man’s genius will 
flower at once, while another will go on developing as long 
as he lives. Old John being beaten by Cook, young John 
lost no time in challenging the conqueror; but he had 
to play a long series of matches ere he achieved the pre- 
eminence of these last few years. He successfully contended 
with his rival for the trophy in April, and as successfully 
defended it against Bowles in May; in November he was 
forced to yield it up to Joseph Bennett, one of the finest 
and most finished players of the century; and early in 
1871 he won it only to lose it again to the indefatigable 
Cook. 


holding it against all comers ; for, though he had beaten 


Then, for a time Cook seemed in the way of 


Roberts by no more than fifteen points in the thousand, he 
was able for the next few years to hold his own in every 
assault with what seemed ever-increasing certainty and 
sase. But you cannot watch Roberts's play without feeling 
that, like all the greatest heroes, he is strongest in adver- 
sity. When the balls are running in his favour he is apt to 
get arrogantly easy and careless; but at those moments 
when another player would break his cue in despair he 
takes a magnificent delight in violating Victory. Even 
when the battle is hopelessly uphill, he will fight on with 
unsurpassable constancy and serenity; and, although he 
saw Bennett ingloriously defeated, and the ever-victorious 
Cook still making breaks that changed the complexion of 
the game, he went on challenging that master year after 
year. But up to 75 there was no living with Cook. Not 
only did he maintain his pride of place against the world ; 
he also proceeded to make (Nov, 29th, 73) a break (936 
points) that the critics of the period, ignorant of what 
lay in the lap of the future, long held for unsurpassable. 
Then, in ‘75, Roberts, who had been steadily improving in 
the all-round game, contrived to pull him down; and, to 
show that chance had nothing to do with it, he repeated 
the demonstration in the December of the same year and 
yet again in ’77. 

From this time onward the story of the championship 
is a melancholy muddle. The distinction lay in abeyance 
while Cook and Roberts were in India; and when Cook 
afterwards challenged Roberts, Roberts did not respond ; 
and when Cook assumed the style and title of champion, 
he was forthwith beaten by Bennett, who was nominally 
champion for years. Now in a sense the game on ‘ evil 
days has fallen and evil tongues.’ The root of the matter 
lies in the spot-stroke, a hazard at which Roberts excels 
no more than his father did—the essentials therefor being 
quite other than those for the brilliant, free, and dashing 
style characteristic of the family. One school of billiard 
players holds, and with some reason, that the champion 
ship table was invented for the famous match of 70, in 
order that Cook might be disadvantaged by certain changes 
in the pocket and the place of spot—changes, it was hoped, 
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that would make his favourite stroke impossible ; and this 
belief accounts for much of the acrimony and contentious- 
ness of the present year. Table-makers have instituted 
champion matches on their own account ; and one of their 
cups is just now held by Mitchell. Now, were there a fight 
for it on the oldrules, it is beyond all doubt or question that, 
bar accidents, the winner would be Peall, whose break of 
3304, made last winter, sets him miles ahead of everybody. 
Another performance (Taylor's in the spring) shows that 
even in a spot-barred match Roberts might not have it 
His largest break thus far has been 690 
(spot-barred) ; but Taylor, getting his favourite position— 
jamming, that is, the red and white balls in the jaw of a 
corner pocket—made a spot-barred 1476: an aggregation 
to which Roberts could not object, his own sequences of 
nursery cannons bulking very largely in his own great 
breaks, It is reasonable to argue that the absolute deli- 
cacy of touch, the nicety of vision, the exquisite yet inde- 
fatigable judgment, demanded by the Peall and Taylor feats 
are qualities as extraordinary as Roberts's own; but those 


all his own way. 


who saw the end of the great match, wherein he gave 
Peall half the game (in 24,000), would hardly say so. No 
player has ever lived whose mastery of the cue was more 
finished and more beautiful, nor was there ever a more 
brilliant and unfaltering adept in the accomplishment of 
billiards. And were it only for the pleasure of seeing him 
play his best—without ‘foxing’ and without carelessness 
—it were worth the Billiard Association’s while to arrange 
a championship contest. 

That could be done in many ways without breaking 
the game into two sections correspondent to Rugby and 
Association football. For example, every sequence—not 
only the spot-stroke but losing hazards and nursery cannons 
—might be limited. Suppose the limit were set at ten— 
and Roberts has already experimented in that way with 
the half-dozen players or so whom he cannot beat, himself 
spot-barred and they ‘all in’—then it would make an in- 
teresting game between him and Peall. And the onlooker 
would rejoice ; for, even with Roberts up, to watch a long, 
monotonous succession of favourite strokes is probably the 
dullest thing in the world. 





DIARY OF A PASSENGER ON THE 
GRANTULLY CASTLE 

V Y 6. I sail on Thursday. After all, I am not going 
. by the Nimrod, but by the Grantully Castle. Mrs. 5. 
discovered that Lord Randolph Churchill goes out on the 
Grantully Castle, and so I changed my boat. I look for- 
ward to meeting his lordship. 

May 8. We gave a little farewell dinner to-night, as 
I sail to-morrow. Jenkinson, Mrs. J. Wragge, Mrs. W. 
Daldy, Mrs. and Miss D. Green, Mrs. Finch, and F. Very 


pleasant. Talk chiefly of my fellow-passenger, Randy 
Churchill. The Wragges a little jealous. Jenkinson pro- 


posed ‘ Duke of Marlborough and Lord Randolph Churchill, 
coupled with the name of our host.’ I replied in dignified 
terms. 

May 9. We are off. 
against the briny billows! Just before we started a mes- 
senger brought me Miss Daldy’s birthday book, with re- 
quest that I should sign it and get Lord R. to do likewise. 
What a snob the girl is! Lord R. waited a moment on 
the gangway to be photographed. I think I must be in 
He has on a flannel shirt and 


How nobly our vessel buffets 


it, as I got very near him. 
Is the only person so dressed on board. A 
noble countenance. I feel as if I knew him already. 

May 10. Kept my berth. 

May 11. On deck, the sea surrounding us on every side. 


a wideawake. 
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I put on a flannel shirt and a wideawake. To my surprise, 
half of the passengers are now in flannel shirts and wide- 
awakes. The snobs! Lord R. taught them a lesson. 
He disappeared for a few minutes, and then emerged in 
morning coat and stiff collar. Served them right. Have 
had no opportunity of entering into conversation with him 
yet. Later. Have bowed, but he did not see me. Stall 
later. Lifted my hat to him, and he put a penny in it. 
Capital joke this, and so characteristic! The other pas- 
sengers jealous. Have already been offered half a sov. for 
the penny. 

May 12—17. Very rough. Kept my berth. 

May 18. Unfortunate that I should have been detained 
in my berth so long. Lord R. has forgotten me, after we 
had broken the ice so pleasantly. Disgusting the way 
the other passengers surround him ; no getting near him. 
Went into the dining saloon to-day half-an-hour before 
dinner in order to get seat next his seat. Found twelve 
passengers already there with same object. 

May 19. He has been forced to get a table reserved 
for himself and friends. This because such fights among 
the snobbish passengers for seat next him. I tried to 
catch his eye, and signed that I sympathised with him. 
He looked long at me, and then laughed. Delighted to 
see him look at me, but don’t quite like his smile. 

May 20. There is little conversation at meals, as the 
snobs are all eager to catch what he says. Overheard him 
whispering to Captain Williams that if there were no 
stones in the prunes they could not play at;‘This year, 
next year, some time, never.’ We all laughed heartily. 
What a wit he is! 

May 23. Have spoken to him. It happened thus. He 
took out his cigar-case, and found nothing in it. I imme- 
diately offered mine, saying ‘ Allow me.’ So did twelve 
other passengers. He answered. His words were ‘ No, 
THANK you. ‘But I insist,’ I said; ‘I assure you, my 
lord, they are Rothschilds, at tenpence each.’ ‘If you 
insist, he replied, ‘I must yield.” He then took one of 
my Rothschilds, and flung it overboard. Evidently he is 
full of fun. I think I can now say we are on friendly 
terms. 

May 25. Cannot make him out. Met him on deck to- 
day, and said, ‘ How do, your lordship ?’ He turned away 
his head. Is it shyness ? 

May 26. What snobs those passengers are! They play 
at ‘ This year, next year, some time, never,’ every day with 
their prunes. 

May 27. Another incident. He wat having a game at 
deck-quoits with Captain Williams. Deeply interesting. 
Passengers quarrelling about who should have the pleasure 
of lifting his quoits for him. I did it twice. He stopped 
them by saying caddies at golf were paid a shilling an 
hour. 

May 30. I came into contact with him again. Every 
afternoon he plays cards on deck with Captain Williams. 
They always place their table at the same spot. To-day I 
put my chair there, so that when they came on deck I 


could say, ‘ Allow me to move my chair.’ It all came off 


as I had anticipated. 

June 1. Cards again. Williams won, and his lordship 
seemed annoyed. I said, ‘Captain Williams had all the 
luck, but your lordship’s was the better play.’ He con- 
tinues shy. 

June 3. Deck quoits. He missed the stick by a foot, 
but I said his quoits jumped off it. Why does he not 
answer ? 

June 5. He has insulted me. I will not speak to him 
again. 

June 6, He would not give me a reply to a civil ques- 
tion. I will have no more to do with him. 


(July 11, 1891 


June 7. He would not pass the mustard. Very well. 
He shall not get another chance. 

June 8. He again declined to pass the mustard. Talked 
him over with other passengers. He is disliked by every- 
body. We have decided to give him the cold shoulder. 

June 10. How utterly unworthy of a so-called states- 
man to play at ‘This year, next year, some time, never’ ! 
He played again to-day, but none of us so much as looked 
at him. 

June 11. He again ignored my salutation. Henceforth 
I will cut him dead. 

June 12. Card-playing is every whit as bad as baccarat. 
The passengers, who are excellent people, are much 
shocked by it, and think of sending him a deputation on 
the subject. 

June 13. 1 told him that some of the passengers objected 
to card-playing, but that I was always ready to take a 
hand myself. Could it have been done more delicately ? 
He replied offensively—through Captain Williams. I now 
wash my hands of him. 

June 15. The more we think of his language about the 
prunes, the more we resent it. 

June 16. I gave him a last chance. He did not take it. 

June 17. I have been thinking back on that incident of 
the card-table. What business had he to plant his table 
wherever I was sitting ? 

June 18. He is writing his Daily Graphic article. I gave 
him my card in case he should want to mention my name. 
He handed it back. Confound the fellow, does he think 
I care a rap whether he prints my name or not ? 

June 19. I offered him a light. He blew it out. I am 
done with him. 

June 20. We have been talking about the prunes, Why 
should his prunes be served without the stones ? 

June 21, We have ostracised him. 

June 22. Insulted me again. Does he think I want his 
company ! 

June 23. Had I known he was to be on the Grantully 
Castle | would have come out in the Nimrod. 

June 24, Arrived. Burned him in effigy. 





SEEMING AND BEING 


T is a theme which brings with it musty memories. 
You remember ‘ your’ Plato (Charles Lamb did well 

to scorn those possessive pronouns) and the sceptical man 
who knew the way of the world, how in it to seem and 
not to be is the one thing needful. Every now and then 
some scribbler digs out an old forgotten theory or plati- 
tude, and has anon a reputation for startling originality. 
So I too, in my way, might fashion me a trumpet ‘ of triple 
brass,’ and, calling on the high gods to witness my daring, 
do you into English a page of the Republic, and ruffle it 
while you eyed in wonder my second-hand raiment. Well, 
originality isa brave dress: but it contents me now to say 
something new, who have interrupted the placid vacuity 
of the true loafer to observe this opposition of the doxetv 
and eivac in my walks abroad. ‘Tis O for the days when 
I could have written a metaphysical essay on this subject, 
sure of at least one reader—albeit he was like enough to 
say things hard to hear, and warn me of my ineptitude 
for a ‘ literary career.’ . . . The poor world must perforce 
judge by appearances and by what it hears: how else 
should it judge? And it is as wise to question the 
necessity of judging as of eating; heaven forbid that we 
should abandon the pleasant habit we have of criticising 
our neighbours. Nor are the crude misjudgments of the 
vulgar worth writing of: when you see a shabby man 
issuing from an omnibus you know now that he is pro- 
bably a wealthy peer; and society papers have produced 
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a healthy belief that a respectable and highly beloved 
citizen is the very person you look to read about in the 
law intelligence. There are mistakes of a subtler sort. 
One of course concerns knowledge. There is more 
hypocrisy about culture than ever there was about virtue. 
The articled clerk reads the reviews, and can discourse of 
the true function of criticism ; and it is not every man or 
even woman who knows that ‘ views’ about large principles 
are a criterion for the educated of the half-educated. 
Again, a dramatic critic will display encyclopedic learn- 
ing, the while he praises some farrago of platitudes and 
cheap sentiment as ‘ virile’ or ‘literary, unconscious of 
the curious comment on his erudition. The man who 
knows has doubts, in the one case, about expressing 
opinions necessarily qualified, and, in the other, knowing 
the difficulty of selection and the requirements of per- 
spective, deals simply with the question before him. ... 
Women know everything in our days; but there are 
two terms most of them misuse in speaking of men: 
one is ‘manly’ and the other ‘ good.’ 

to them thick boots and a loud voice. 


Manliness means 
An overbearing 
They do not always like 
the possessors of the attributes, but they are convinced 
of their manliness. 


manner assists the application. 


The term by no means embodies 
female experience of the other sex; it is in the face 
of experience that they are guilty of the libel. They 
may have known unobtrusive and noiseless men who have 
been men indeed—who have, perchance, borne silently an 
injustice to protect a friend, or have put an urbane face on 
unexplained inconstancy ; and they may have known those 
other graceless fellows live idly on a poor man’s means, 
nor scruple to compromise one of themselves in flattery of 
their reptile vanity. Then do women mete out justice— 
sometimes, at least ; but go on for ever repeating the old 
blunder. So in the other matter. Charles and Joseph 
are types outworn, and a mistake less crude needs observa- 
tion. It may be taken for granted that out of ten young 
men who affect gravity in speaking of young men’s faults, 
nine are hypocrites. It is an unconscious and instinctive 
hypocrisy most often, and it may be a necessary hypocrisy ; 
but it bears most hardly on the natural man who speaks to 
women of the world as he would speak among decent men. 
He, if you please, is without principle or right feeling: 
The others 
are ‘ good,’ and even in the sphere of Lady Grundy, where 


there is nowadays a superficial attraction to naughtiness, 


you may pity him, but have a care of him. 


it is ‘ goodness’ that goes to the heart. Well-a-day ! The 
natural man gives place to the prurient in some quarters, 
to the prude in others. Joseph Surface (as he is played 
now, when Palmer is dead) is known for a rogue swiftly, 
and Charles, who after all was a cad, has his little good- 
nesses trumpeted; but the last act is wanting in our 
modified editions which are used in real life. . The 
seeming which is not, and the being which does not seem, 
Then 
shall we play the superior humbug, and take our share of 


are for eyes to see everywhere in our social life. 


If we are, is it wrong to try 
to seem as well ? To 
some love is necessary, and ‘fame is love disguised ’ ; to 
others their self-respect is dearer, and they are ‘ prouder 
than the devil.’ The gods do pardon these, if they speak 
sometimes the commonplaces of the cynic. 


good opinions with the rest ? 
A mere matter of temperament. 


CUTS AND COLOURS 


T this high-tide of the year it is given to the curious 
student of externals to discover the true turn of 
Woman’s fancy. What has she taken from the rag-bag (as 
it were) of cuts and colours offered up to her in the be- 
ginning? Has she rejected the common and unclean 
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and delighted to honour those modes most approved by 
sense and sensibility ? Or has she listened to the charm- 
ing of the milliner and the voice of her own heart end- 
lessly murmuring the old refrain, ‘So new!’? Many are 
called, in truth, but very few are chosen, and in a crowd 
of London’s best-dressed women you shall find but ten or 
twelve at the most who have attained to anything like 
perfection. As for the others, surely their desperate 
discords, their stubborn misapplications and malforma- 
tions, might wring tears (or curses) from a heart of stone. 
Who will paint the pathos of good things wasted on vicious 
modes? of the multitudinous mariages de convenance of 
two colours which, admirable apart, united swear at each 
other loud and deep? And what shall be said of her 
who flaunts it stumpified, unlovely, kilted almost to her 
knee? What of her who sacrifices a Garden-of-Roses 
brocade to the vile uses of a snippeted swallow-tail coat ? 
Never have materials been much better; seldom has 
their architecture been worse. The pannier, unmeaning 
and ineffectual, girds the loins of a few; the polonaise 
hangs sullen in the offing; crinoline has sailed no whit 
nearer, but even that bold vice were scarce more detest- 
able than the featureless inanities that simper in your face 
at every turn. And of these the name is Legion. Some 
take on the foolery of long tabs falling from the waist and 
giving an undesirable effect of obesity: others are tabbed 
upwards, downwards, sideways, bedizened with tinsel, 
blotched with jet, be-draped and be-devilled, till the eye 
swims and the brain yields in beholding: yet others sub- 
divide and accentuate the figure in a score of ungainly and 
preposterous ways—one of the oddest and most strangely 
unbecoming being the deep sporran-shaped (and fitted) 
fringe, of jet, pearls, or what you will. Then, waists are 
long and waspish; and a flat and hipless appearance is 
carefully cultivated. Heaven alone knows why. 
Wonderfully hideous is a tight yellow velvet corset worn 
over a white dress and pleated with close-laid rows of broad 
gold braid, It isa sign of the times; yet are there graceful 
builds for them that will. (As for them that will not, 
all the pity is that the sumptuary laws are no more.) 
However inappropriate for evening wear, the deep-skirted 
Louis-Seize coat with its long brocaded waistcoat is far from 
unpleasing as an out-door garment, while the simplicity 
and the elegant length behind of the accompanying skirt 
are really laudable. But ’tis uncomplimentary to the short 
and the obese. Of one such gown (worn by a tall slight 
woman with curling blonde hair and a graceful carriage), 
the coat was of dead, yellowish-white velvet, and the 
waistcoat of sumptuous brocade flowered with peach-colour 
and dull purple, touched vaguely with chartreuse green, 
and outlined with narrow steel and silver passementerie 
and buttoned to match; the skirt was of white benga- 
line; the broad-brimmed white felt was crowned with a 
foam of ostrich. A pleasing mongrel is zouave in front and 
Louis-Seize behind, and here the liberal expanse of vest 
is so draped as to flatter the figure without too much defin- 
ing it. A toilet of some distinction built on these lines is 
of lilac-flowered poplinette, sleeved and vested with black, 
which shows again in deep, decisive vandykes running 
upwards from the base of the skirt. It is unimaginative 
undoubtedly, yet it has a certain brusque elegance of its 
own. Of making yoke dresses there is no end, and indeed 
they are capable of much good. In embroidered black 
silk canvas over gaily-coloured silken slips, they produce 
an agreeable effect ; notably in a full peach-blossom pink, 
gleaming lustrously through a black haze besprigged with 


pink and green. But there are not half enough roses. 


There should by rights be a rain and a ruin of them just 
now—not on the head-gear alone, but over the patterned 
stuffs ; and, comparatively speaking, how few they be! 
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One chintz-like muslin—with a blithe design of damask 
roses tied in bunches by true-lover’s knots, with long, 
wandering ends—was waistcoated with soft pink crépon ; 
the accompanying hat of finest chip was lavishly engar- 
landed with the crimson flowers; and, taken as a whole, 
it was both comely and reviving. 

Black and white are a little out of favour, so that the 
street and the saloon are the gayer thereby. Grey, 
green, and heliotrope divide the empire, while pink in 
every conceivable tone and texture is blossoming like 
the rose. The prettiest white frock—in filmy Indian 
muslin—is yoked, full-sleeved, and generally flowing ; the 
sole garaiture being a set of finely hemmed frills of itself: 
Another fresh and simple attire is of pale-pink cloth—the 
pink of an apple-blossom—with a misty rambling design 
in white ; this forms both coat and skirt, ail very trim and 
plain, while the long waistcoat, tabbed at the base, of 
thick white ribbed silk, is fastened with buttons of moon- 
stone and mother-o’-pearl. Standing close beside the 
wearer of this charming gown was a misguided being in 
a fawn cloth skirt under a tight, Albert-blue swallow-tail 
of ridiculous design, abominably shapen, but well cut and 
well-fitting—wherein consisted its so much the greater 
damnation. Checks have been making advances, but 
happily without much success ; but stripes we have always 
with us, and they are sometimes well employed. A short, 
broad woman very nearly redeemed both bulk and brevity 
by a daring adventure in piebald : a dull-textured watered 
silk the fabric, the six-inch stripes in alternate black and 
grey, the build ‘ Princess’ behind and Louis-Seize before, 
with the becoming solecism of a closely draped black 
gauze vest. 

Wonderful to say, the black-lace Tudor has in some 
eases added a cubit to its stature, and been changed into 
a garment not entirely reprehensible. Indeed, along and 
ample mantle of clear Chantilly lace, with Medici collar 
and fantastic yoke in gold and jewels, comes as a surprise 
and a relief to eyes inured to the dull dreadfulness of its 
immediate predecessors. River-dresses remain much the 
same as ever in essentials: muslins and laces predominat- 
ing on the one hand, and the more business-like serge 
and tennis-flannel holding their own on the other. And 
if the latter are the more useful—nay, rather, the less 
perishable—the first are so infinitely preferable that she 
who could choose the leaden casket must be written down 
a she-ass. Yet, true wisdom will provide good store of 
both: will take flannels and serges of lily, poppy, and 
cornflower dyes for hours of uncertain humour, and ‘ sym- 
phonies in frilling and lace’ for the summer and more 
settled days. 





NEPTUNE’S NURSERY.—I. 

\ 7 HEN Chrysippus, as Cicero tells us in his discursive 

de Divinatione, on one occasion dreamed about an 
egg, it was interpreted to mean that some great good 
fortune would befall him in the near future. Those who 
have interested themselves in recent discussions upon 
fishery questions can hardly fail to have noticed that to 
the egg and early larval development of marine food- 
fishes a new importance has been given, and that in a 
scientific knowledge of them we may possibly have a key 
to the prosperity of our great fishing industry. Such 
scientific knowledge has been almost wholly lacking in 
the past, and to supply this knowledge many diligent 
observers have been carrying on during the last decade 
laborious investigations. The main results of these re- 
searches are of considerable general interest ; they are so 
opposed to the opinions which have commonly been held. 
Fishes in the sea are, as a rule, amazingly prolific ; and, if 
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their eggs could be taken in charge and the protection 
of the defenceless young secured, much might be done 
to avert that decline which, many authorities allege, is 
threatening our sea-fisheries. 
have been saved from depletion by the application of arti- 
ficial methods of pisciculture ; and, when we know more 
completely about the eggs and larval metamorphoses of 


Certainly our salmon rivers 


marine fishes, is it too much to expect that the finny 
population of the sea may be replenished after a similar 
fashion ? 

Legal restrictions, close seasons, and the like, can avail 
little in the open sea; but so long as dense ignorance 
prevailed as to the real nature of fishes’ eggs, the periods 
of spawning, the sites selected, and the time occupied in 
developing the fry, little could be said or done in the direc- 
tion of marine pisciculture. Happily our ignorance is being 
rapidly removed, and certainly some of the facts which have 
been acquired by zoologists are curious and surprising in 
the extreme. Even to those versed in the knowledge of 
the sea’s inhabitants recent discoveries have come as start- 
ling surprises. That the fishes in British seas which are 
mainly used for food should produce floating eggs was a 
The China- 


The Celestials, indeed, 


fact our best authorities little dreamed of. 
man, of course, knew all about it. 
have from an unknown epoch collected floating spawn 
and artificially reared larval fishes until they were large 
enough for the table; but though our own seas have for 
ages formed a vast nursery in which floated fishes’ eggs as 
multitudinous as motes in air, the amazing fact was all 
unknown and unsuspected until Sars, the Norwegian natu- 
ralist, observed the eggs of the cod and gurnard floating 
in the surface waters, and in the same region captured 
the newly hatched fry. What Sars proved of the cod and 
gurnard Professor M‘Intosh, of St. Andrews, demonstrated 
to be true of the ling, the sole, and our principal flat- 
fishes. The theory, long current, that estuaries, inshore 
flats, or special sites in deep water, constituted the so- 
called ‘spawning beds’ has been exploded, and there are 


probably few areas in the sea in which floating eggs may 


not be found at the proper season. 

The eggs of teleosteans or bony fishes (and the shark 
tribe, the rays and dogfishes, may be left out of account) 
are not all of one type, but they may be readily ranged 
in a limited number of groups: each group distinguished 
by its own peculiar characters. The eggs of bony fishes 
—the term applies to most of the finny inhabitants of 
our seas and rivers—are either buoyant (pelagic) or non- 
buoyant (demersal). The eggs of the cod, whiting, had- 
dock, hake, mackerel, sprat, sole, and flat fishes generally, 
are minute, spherical, glassy bodies, almost microscopic in 
size, for they rarely exceed the one-twelfth of an inch in 
diameter, and are practically invisible in the sea. Such 
eggs float freely, like tiny soap-bubbles, in the water, their 
buoyancy being most marked and their translucency per- 
fect. Each egg, moreover, floats separately and, with rare 


BD? 


exceptions, such as that of the anchovy, is of a globular 
form. The anchovy has an egg apparently of an elongated 
oval form. Many floating eggs do not, however, swim 
separately, but cling together in jelly-like masses similar 
to frog-spawn. Haeckel some years ago described such 
a mass of eggs, and attributed them to some species of 
rockling, but a far more remarkable type of agglutinated 
pelagic egg is the lengthy mucous ribbon of the angler- 
fish (Lophius piscalurius.) The eggs of the angler are 
imbedded in a mucous band six to ten inches wide and 
over thirty feet in length. Pelagic eggs thus form two 
groups: one embracing all floating fish-eggs which swim 
separate and distinct from each other; and the second 
group including those which are imbedded in a jelly-like 
matter, and are united in ribbons or in irregular masses. 
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A third group is made up of those eggs, like the well- 
known eggs of the herring, which lie at the bottom and 
are firmly cemented together and attached to stones, 
weeds, shells, and other débris. Demersal eggs aggluti- 
nated together in this way exhibit the utmost variety of 
form, colour, and distribution. They may be translucent, 
as are the eggs of the herring, or more dense and as 
large as peas, like those of the wolf-fish. Very curious 
are the eggs of some of our common shore fishes : those of 
the black goby being almond-shaped, each egg standing 
erect upon its stalk, and projecting from the inner surface 
of an empty shell like a microscopic oat-grain. In the 
speckled goby the form appears to be that of a pear, and 
each egg has a curious root-like attachment at the larger 
end. Such stalked eggs, which do not form compact 
spongy masses, constitute a well-defined fourth group. 
To the fifth group, which includes eggs demersal but 
wholly unattached to each other or to foreign objects, 
very few marine fishes appear to belong, if our present 
state of knowledge can be trusted. The larger and the 
lesser sand-eel produce free and non-floating eggs, and 
they may be deposited in the sand just as the salmon 
deposits its ova in river gravel: only, they are slightly 
adhesive. A few British fishes construct a nest for the 
purpose of protecting their eggs. Such eggs form a sixth 
group, and the best-known species producing these eggs 
and hiding them in a nest is the fifteen-spined or marine 
stickleback. Like its diminutive fresh-water relatives, this 
little fish builds a most ingenious nest of weeds and other 
materials, weaving them securely by a gelatinous thread, 
a special production of the male-fish, and finally places the 
eggs in this carefully constructed home. On opening the 
nest, which is from four to six inches in circumference, 
and suspended asa rule below a rocky ledge, between tide- 
marks, the bright yellow eggs are exposed as small clumps 
of translucent pellets agglutinated together as firmly as 
the ova of the herring. The ballan wrasse and other 
species are also credited with the construction of a nest; 
and these fishes usually are very solicitous of the welfare 
of the fry when they emerge from the egg. Few fishes, 
however, exhibit much solicitude for their young, the eggs 
and fry being usually left to the tender mercies of their 
common mother, the sea. 

Many foreign forms are known to carry their eggs about 
in their mouths or affixed to their bodies, and one re- 
stricted group of fishes in British waters is characterised 
The lophobranchs 





by a similar habit. a group which 





includes the sea-horses, pipe-fishes, ete.—carry their eggs 
(at least the male does so) in a pouch upon the belly. 
Through the thin skin of this temporary marsupium the 
developing young can be seen; and, when sufficiently 
mature, they issue forth like the young kangaroo from 
the parental pouch and commence life on their own 
account. Such eggs, for which protective provision so 
curious has been supplied, constitute a distinct though 
very limited seventh group. 

Under these seven heads may be probably included 
all the eggs deposited by fishes in British seas. There 
remain excluded, however, certain fishes which never de- 
posit eggs. One of these, the viviparous blenny, is not at 
all uncommon on our coasts, and has gained its name from 
its remarkable habit of producing living young. The eggs 
of this species—which, by-the-by, is in some parts wrongly 
called the eel-pout—are retained within the body of the 
female, and there the young develop and reach a length 
of about two inches before they issue from the parent. 
Another British form is the Norway haddock, but its young 
on extrusion are small, Some of the shark tribe are 
also viviparous ; but the peculiarity is one very uncommon 
amongst bony fishes. It would be interesting to point out 
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in detail some of the curious microscopic features which 
the various types of ova enumerated exhibit. But space 
forbids; and it remains only to mention one fact—a 
fact so remarkable that it cannot be passed over—viz., 
that eggs belonging to the most dissimilar types are in 
many cases produced by fishes very closely allied in zoc- 
logical relationship. The eggs of the herring, for in- 
stance, are of the typical demersal type; they do not 
float; they are firmly adherent to each other and to 
foreign bodies: yet its nearest relative, the sprat, and the 
closely allied species, the pilchard, produce floating eggs 
of the most delicate, non-adherent, buoyant character. 
The utmost diversity, so far as the eggs are concerned, may 
thus be observed in closely connected species. Similarly 
the presence or absence of large oil-globules was at one 
time thought to be of diagnostic value. Such globules 
form a striking feature in many eggs; they give the rich 
But 


their occurrence is so erratic as to render hopeless any 


orange hue to the egg of the salmon, for instance. 


attempt at classifying the eggs of fishes on a plan which 
shall be of zoological value. The eggs, in fact, seem to 
have been modified wholly independently of the natural 
relationships of the fishes producing them. The size, too, 
of the eggs, and the numbers produced seasonally, appear 
to be utterly unconnected with the size or habits of the 
parent fish. Inhabitants of the same rock-pools produce 
demersal eggs, like the suckers, the gobies, and some of 
the blennies, or have ova typically pelagic, like the rock- 
lings. The dragonet and the gurnard deposit floating 
eggs; but the wolf-fish and the armed bull-head pro- 
duce non-floating eggs, and place them on the bottom. 
In reference to the size of the ova, some of the largest 
fishes, like the huge cod and ling of the North Sea, pro- 


most delicate eggs, far smaller 


duce the smallest and ges, 


and more delicate than those of the shanny and the small 
sucking fishes; while one of the smallest of marine fishes, 
the stickleback, produces disproportionately large eggs. 
The last-named fish may not deposit more than a few 
hundred eggs in a season, whereas the cod, haddock, and 
sole produce many millions. Demersal eggs are rarely 
produced in quantities at all approaching the numbers 
a single cod or ling deposits in a season; the herring, 
for instance, may place on the sea-bottom not more than 
twenty or thirty thousand eggs, whereas the number in 
the case of one turbot examined by Frank Buckland was 
estimated to be not less than twelve millions. 
Epwarp E. Prince. 


THE THING IN THE COPSE 


A MELANCHOLY silence held the nether wastes as 
™ I came down upon the back of the village with the 
desire of Hell in my heart. I had no thought of horror 
or remorse ; no revulsion turned me from the sober con- 
templation of that still, stiff figure in the copse, its eyes 
open upon the dusk unmeaningly. It was true the thing 
bobbed in and out my mind persistently, as though that fell 
moment of fury had stamped an indelible picture on my 
brain ; but its motions had come to be well-nigh mechani- 
cal, and it was only at intervals I was aware that it was 
dancing there. Fitting as a speck in the eyesight, it was 
no distress to me; I had no care lest it should become a 
permanent visual sensation. Of the dead itself I recked 
nothing ; there was no relic of hatred in me for the strewn 
and helpless body, nor any fear of its particular vengeance. 
I had put from her for ever (it seemed to me) the material 
object of her shame and madness; and though my soul 
now should keep the earth until the crack of doom, it 
should have the solace of her desolate company. In vain, 
after all, had she turned from me ; the empty world gaped 
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for her now as it had done for me since that terrible hour 
two nights agone. The horrid glee of this reflection ran 
through my veins in a bloody tremor, but no malignity for 
the dead or for the living had part in my peculiar joy. 
Indeed, now he had withdrawn from the possibility of her 
touch, and there was no longer the mocking picture of her 
delicate caress, I seemed to myself clean rid of animosity 
against him ; and that last thought of admiration which 
had flashed so strangely upon me at the supreme moment 
of his fall recurred to my newly dispassionate mind. I 
would not deny him a fine courage and a rude air of dis- 
tinction ; he had made no craven struggle in his end, but 
dropped softly in the long ferns without a word, gone to 
his shameful account unwincingly. 

The steep thin track, banked and over-arched with the 
gloom of deep thickets, widened upon a sudden in a place 
of heaving yews. The winds brushing round a corner in 
the downs swept past me upon the deep valley, raising a 
dismal singing in the pines. Against the low lights of 
heaven, the still, black body with its open eyes tossed and 
swayed, and low noises were growing in the long corn, 
when from the darkness of the lower reaches she fluttered 
into my sight. She came as a white shadow of skirts out 
of the heart of the rustling thicket, but I knew her on the 
instant in that blackness, as I have ever known her by her 
mere proximity. I was acquainted with her errand, too ; 
for he had thrust a gibe at my frenzy ; and where he had 
waited for the tryst, there had he perished. Standing in 
the centre of the way, I watched her draw near; she came 
with a start and a slight cry ; shrank into the shadows ; 
moved as to pass me swiftly ; then, pausing, she raised one 
arm across her face and bowed her head upon her moving 
bosom. I could not discern her features; but the lithe 
grace of her familiar body leapt into possession of my 
soul. The black Thing dangled upon the trees—I took a 
step to her and saw her face, the face that had oft touched 
mine, aghast with fearand shame. Could sorrow turn that 
laughing face to this pallid spectre of loveliness? I had 
not seen her since that hour when I had all but thrown 
her from the Hall into the howling night. 

‘You!’ said I tensely. ‘You!’ 

She put out her hands, as it were in a gesture of 
despair, still bowed and mute. I looked upon her in 
the falling dusk as mute as she, and the memory of her 
nameless beauty made a chasm in my thoughts. 

‘It is no use to speak of pardon,’ she whispered at last, 
the dear, tremulous whisper that had been wont to mur- 
mur at my ears; ‘I have come too low for pardon. It is 
only pity that I ask.’ 

‘Pity!’ I echoed, blinking at the black Thing tossing 
about her head. 

‘There were some excuses for me had I the shameless- 
ness to name them. I was mistaken in myself. My 
mother—I had seen little of you, save that you were 


great and noble. A girl’s fancy—a girl’s blunder—and 





my mother 


‘Twelvemonths wed,’ I murmured. ‘But _ twelve- 
months.’ 

‘I fought for you against myself and him,’ she said. 
‘God knows I fought—but in a little 
‘Twelvemonths, I murmured. ‘ But twelvemonths.’ 

‘I was too weak for my own passions. God knows, 


who made us, why such passions are poured into weak 





vessels.’ 
‘Some for dishonour,’ I said: ‘some for dishonour.’ 
‘You were too high for me. I never knew you. You 
had stern moods. I could not reach them. Love turned 
to fear of you. I was afraid, and betrayed you in my fear. 
Yours was not the heart of a lover.’ 
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‘Your breath was the spirit of my body,’ I muttered, 
‘Your trembling heart was my life. Fire ran in my veins at 
the touch of your soft fingers. Your eyes were my mirrored 
heaven. Soul and body, body and soul, you stood between 
me and the night.’ My voice sank smothered between 
my lips, and I knew I muttered but to myself. It seemed 
as if 1 watched her pale, pitiful face and slight body from 
a great distance. Her soft tones ran murmurously on ; but 
now the trees buzzed in my ears, and the air, thick with 
flitting Things, shut out the sight of her. The narrow way 
fled reeling from my vision into the deep valley below. 

‘I ask no pardon,’ I heard her ery, ‘ but one thing only.’ 

She lifted her head, and her white face fronted mine 
with a wild entreaty. 

‘I have dishonoured you and yours,’ she said. 
There is but one thing 


‘I have 
no hope or future in this world. 
only left me. Give me that,’ she said, raising her clasped 
hands to me. ‘Give me that, you who are so strong and 
merciful.’ 

‘Is it pity?’ said I, staring at her beseeching eyes. 

‘Yes, pity, she implored. ‘Give me pity and all that 
Stand to me now in the place of God, 


They 


flows from pity. 
who has forsaken me, and give me this one thing. 
said you were taken with the fury of devils ; they said you 
were relentless, mad with hate and the desire of vengeance. 
But you are not. They have spoken false of you,’ she cried. 
‘You are calm and still. You look down upon this thing 
and despise it—you are so far above it—but you have no 
You will deal nobly by it. There are 
They told me you were 


grudge against it. 
no petty passions in your nature. 
sworn to withhold from me freedom, to keep me in the 
dust. But you will not refuse this thing. I have put 
away from life all that is best and wisest, all that is most 
gracious and worthiest ; I have thrown immortality to the 
I am shipwrecked of all save this one thing—the 
Give me 


winds. 
piteous pleasure of a wretched crawling worm. 
this out of your nobility. I pray to you as to God, come 
not between us: give me my freedom, and let me take up 
my miserable life with him.’ 

‘You put me in God’s place,’ I muttered. 

‘Yes, yes, she cried eagerly, ‘in God’s place. You 
shall dispense mercy. You shall pity. I want no pardon. 
I am in the mire before you; let me live my lowly life. 
I have but one passion, but one thought, but one desire, 
but one hope, and that is in him. Do not keep me in 
chains. Set me free that I may go to my bonds with 
him and keep my paltry happiness secure. See, I tell 

You are not upon my 
You have never loved 
Nothing could re-unite 


you this, because you are my God. 
world ; you breathe a loftier air. 
me, a creature of such vain clay. 
us twain; you have no need of a dog at your heels to 
kick. You have no need of 
me. 
not, have me back.’ 

She gasped her wild sentences in my ears, a figure of 
forlorn entreaty ; and her face of beauty, shining into 
mine, drove the black flecks from my sight, so that I be- 
held her suddenly the one being of my constant thoughts 
and prayers this twelvemonth. 

‘As God is my witness,’ I cried to Heaven, ‘I would 
take you out of Hell, though your soul were in black 


Let me go out of your life. 
Even had you loved me, you would not, you dare 


ashes.’ 

Her outstretched hands dropped a little ; her wide eyes 
lowered ; and she shrank and shuddered from me in her 
fear. And by her drifted that Thing in the waving ferns. 
She fell upon her knees on the rough pathway and clasped 
my hand. 

‘You are my God,’ she whispered. this 


‘Give me 


man.’ 
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I shook her from me, and turned down the slope toward 
the black thicket. 

‘Vengeance, said I, ‘belongeth unto God.’ I laughed. 
‘Go,’ said I, ‘I will give you this man.’ 

I could see her eyes gleam for a moment, as with a 
vivid joy ; she made as though to follow me, but I moved 
to the very portals of the dark yews, and in a little she 
turned and went up the track. Pausing on the threshold 
of my downward way, I watched her white skirts creeping 
into the gloom; and then I too turned and climbed down 
upon the village, leaving her to mount upwards to the 
downs, where lay that dread Thing waiting for her in the 
copse. H. B. Marriorr Watson. 





IN THE CITY 

|: ‘waeomeene is still dull, and there seems no hope of any 

change for the better. The public is apathetic: 
not because the gambling spirit has died down, but 
mainly because of the past year’s losses and the reduced 
profits now being realised in trade. Cheap money—and 
money is as ‘ cheap as dirt ’—has no influence ; nor has the 
rally in American Rails, to which we refer below, availed 
to stimulate activity in other departments. A few ‘ bears,’ 
it is true, have sought cover, apprehensive of their skins ; 
but, generally, the City has been ‘stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able.’ 

Some weeks ago we anticipated an advance in American 
Rails, and prices have been advancing sharply in the past 
few days. So far, the movement has attracted but little 
public support, nor is it likely to do more until the advance 
has gone further. But we do not think that prices can 
withstand the ‘compulsion of circumstances, nor that 
the public will be able to disdain the fascination of par- 
ticipating ina movement which seems likely to continue. 
In waiting for certitude it is probable that many may 
miss the market altogether ; for the action of movements, 
whether up or down, is rapid. To what extent quotations 
now stand below the best points recorded last year, be- 
fore the Baring Crisis, may be seen from the following 
figures : 


Present Highest Prices ,, 

Prices. last year. Fall 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Ord. 663 81} 15 
Denver and Rio Grand Preferred 51 632 128 
Lake Shore Shares . ‘ ; 110} 117} 68 
Louisville and Nashville Shares r 76 952 193 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Ord. . 15} 21; 5i 
New York, Lake Erie, etc., Ord. Shares 19% 30} 103 
Philadelphia and Reading $50 Shares 148 25 108 
Union Pacific Shares i ‘ 453 702 25} 


But there can be no doubt that American Rails occupy 
a much better position than they did a year ago. The 
harvest in the United States promises—is in fact prac- 
tically certain—to be much larger than in 1890, while 
both here and on the Continent the crops are likely to 
fall below the average : so that America, which will have 
a large surplus of grain to export, can count upon higher 
prices for her produce, while her railways will secure a 
large volume of traffic at more remunerative rates. But 
the quotations level, as we show, is still comparatively 
low, and the New York Money Market is bound to be 
easy in the autumn. 

Financial Portugal is again attracting much attention. 
Some two months ago the virtual bankruptcy of Portugal 
was only averted by the Government authorising a mora- 
torium of sixty days: in other words, by giving debtors the 
legal right to postpone payment for that period. Un- 
fortunately this stringent measure has afforded but little 
relief. The Government, although it has failed to keep 
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up all its guaranteed payments, has managed to meet the 
charge upon the National Debt, which forms such a crush- 
ing burden ; but the funds have been obtained from a 
clique of French bankers greatly interested in Portuguese 
finance, and now that these have gone it is difficult to see 
what more can be done. Alienation of the African colonies, 
which it was thought might enable the Government to 
raise the wind, seems impossible ; and other assets there 
are none, for the tobacco revenue has been pledged as 
the security of a loan which was in all practical respects a 
failure. As for the country, that is apparently going to 
perdition. The people, ground to death by taxation, 
are without much industrial energy, and are far from 
loyal to the reigning House. The revenue shows little 
tendency to increase, despite the utmost efforts to stimu- 
late it ; while the expenditure persistently increases. That 
the instability of the position is recognised at Lisbon is 
shown by the fact that Portuguese, which were quoted at 
68} in 1889, fell recently to 38}, and that, after reacting 
about ten points, the price has fallen back almost to its 
lowest level. But, even at 41, Portuguese Three per Cents. 
are a dear investment. 

Judging by recent announcements, the joint-stock banks 
have fared but moderately well in the past half-year. 
The following are some of the important dividends de- 


clared : 
Half-year ended June 30. 
1891. 1890. 
Per cent. Per cent 
London and Westminster : : 16 18 
London Joint-Stock ; 12} 12} 
Union of London P , 12} 14} 
City ° ‘ , ‘ : II II 
Consolidated “ . ‘ : 10 10 
Union Discount Company i 8 9 


It will be seen that two of the leading banks—the West- 
minster and the Union—pay less than in 1890: owing no 
doubt in a large measure to the stagnation of business on 
the Stock Exchange. The Union Discount also distributes 
a smaller dividend by 1 per cent., but the country banks 
have managed to keep up fairly well to last year’s level. 
Still, as a whole, the banks have secured smaller profits ; 
and this result we must, of course, attribute mainly to the 
dulness of business, but partly perhaps to their efforts to 
support the Bank of England in April. Nevertheless, their 
dividends, regarded absolutely, are wonderfully good ; and 
bank shares which yield from 44 to over 5 per cent. are 
excellent investments, despite the liability to which they 
are mostly subject. 

In conclusion, the outlook in the City is far from en- 
couraging. The position is sound enough, but speculative 
activity is dead, while the holiday season is already upon 
us, and men are generally on pleasure bent. And what 
of the autumn? Well, the year’s end seldom ushers in 
a ‘boom, nor even, in the City’s execrable slang, a 
‘boomlet.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE EIGHT HOURS DAY 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


London, 7th July 1891. 

S1R,—-In your kindly notice of 7he Eight Hours Day by 
Sidney Webb and myself, there is one statement which I hope 
you will allow me to correct. Your reviewer says: ‘It is 
boldly stated, for instance, that nowhere except in the favoured 
counties of Durham and Northumberland is an eight hours 
day in observance for miners : a statement in flagrant contradic- 
tion to well-known facts and well-attested figures.’ To refresh 
my memory I have carefully examined the book, and the only 
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passage I can find which could by any possibility have been so 
twisted as to suggest your reviewers statement is the follow- 
ing (p. 83) :—‘ That there is no economic objection to an eight 
hours day in the case of miners’ work is proved by the fact that 
many miners are to-day working less than eight hours. And 
this fact has been ingeniously taken hold of by the opponents of 
State interference and used as an argument to prove that the 
men are perfectly capable of winning an eight hours day for 
themselves by means of trades’-unions, and want no help from 
the State. . . . The simple answer is that as a matter of fact 
the eight hours day for colliers zm‘the district where it is most 
general, namely, Northumberland and Durham, has not been 
won by trade-union organisation.’ 

That there is a fundamental difference between this and your 
reviewer's statement is obvious the moment that they are put 
side by side. But the unfairness of your reviewer’s accusa- 
tion of dishonesty becomes still more apparent when I turn to 
pp. 85 and 86 of the book. On p. 85 is a table extracted from 
a Government report giving the working hours of colliers in 
different districts of Great Britain. This table includes the 
information that in South Staffordshire the average hours are 
7.82 per diem. 

On p. 86 is a summary of returns from different collieries in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. I extract two lines: ‘At 54 col- 
lieries the working hours are 8 to 84 hours ; at 6, 7} to 74; at 
one colliery, 7 hours.’ 

It will thus be seen that not only do we not ‘ boldly state’ that 
only in Northumberland and Durham is the working day eight 
hours, but we give explicit information of an equally short 
working day in other counties.—I am, etc., 

HAROLD Cox. 


{ Note.—The authors of the Eight Hours Day were not un- 
justly accused. On page too they assert that none but Durham 
and Northumbrian miners enjoy an eight hours day. This 
is grossly misleading, and is contradicted by a recent Govern- 
ment return on the motion of Mr. Provand (see analysis 
thereof in Howell’s 7rade Unionism, Methuen, 1891). ] 


REVIEWS 
SOUTH AFRICAN ANNALS 


History of South Africa (1795-1834). By GEORGE MeCALi 
THEAL. London: Sonnenschein. 

South Africa is always with us. Just now, while quick suc- 
cess (still unsecured) is like to cheat us into forgetting a cen- 
tury of failure, this chronicle is salutary reading. Mr. Theal 
has the qualities of a faithful annalist ; he was at one time 
Keeper of the Archives of Cape Colony ; he writes with scrupu- 
lous impartiality ; he troubles us with no prefaces and with 
very few opinions : and wherever he deals with the acts of his 
own countrymen he has to tell of mismanagement, fatuity, and 
deserved misfortune. Moreover, this instalment of his book 
only covers the first forty years of our rule in South Africa. In 
the next volume we may look to meet with fresh matter for 
sobering reflection. 

The story is taken up at chapter twenty-eight, with the sur- 
render of Cape Colony to the British in 1795. Eight years 
afterwards it occurred to us to give place to the Batavian Re- 
public. Finally, in 1806, we repented of our generosity and 
drove the Dutch forces out of the country. The burghers of 
South Africa at this time were a simple folk—dirty, self-reliant, 
and hospitable; grossly ignorant, very religious, and as dis- 
honest as Yankee pedlars. They read little but the Bible and 
the Heidelberg Catechism; and they laboured under a convic- 
tion that they were the Chosen People. Yet there were no men 
then living, says Mr. Theal, who were less stupid. They filled 
the offices of elders and deacons in the churches, of heemraden 
in the courts of law, of commandants and field-cornets in war, 
with remarkable ability ; and they disliked the English as arro- 
gant, insatiable intruders, who viewed everything with an eye 
jaundiced by national prejudice. Fora while we showed our- 


selves anxious to conciliate the affections of this discerning 
people ; but presently, irritated by their unappeased hostility, 
we began to quarter dragoons upon them, and to force an oath 
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of allegiance upon all recalcitrant farmers suspected of ‘ Jacobin 
principles.’ Whereupon, in 1796, a certain Joubert hauled down 
the British flag at Graaf-Reinet, a small town north of Algoa 
Bay : and for two generations South African history becomes 
a record of uneasy struggles, insurrections of the farmers, abor- 
tive attempts to set up republics in the interior, and plantations, 
little more successful, of British immigrants along the south-east 
coast. The crimes (and other absurdities) of foreign nations 
are always to be set down to interested motives. Those of 
England, it is well known, are the aberrations of a blundering 
philanthropy. At the bottom of all our difficulties in South 
Africa has been the conviction of the Colonial Office that black 
men are really white men, or at least differ from them only in 
the colour of their skins. Any opposition to this belief used 
(in the last century) to provoke officials into oppression of the 
whites. While the irruptions of armed bodies of Hottentots were 
frequent and dangerous, we confined our exertions to hamper- 
ing the burgher forces. Charges of cruelty made against the 
colonists by missionaries of the London Society led, on the 
interference of the Secretary of State, to what is known as 
the Black Circuit: a tour made in the back-blocks of the 
colony in 1812 by the judges of the High Court of Justice. A 
searching inquiry proved that nine-tenths of the allegations 
were calumnies. But the arbitrary proceedings of the court 
‘caused the abandonment of their homes bya great number 
of farmers, and their flight from English dominion as from 
the most offensive of tyrannies.’ From that time, says Mr. 
Theal, the missionaries of the London Society were held by 
the frontier colonists to be slanderers and public enemies, 
‘and their names remained in use as denoting something ini- 
mical and worthy of detestation.’ Our modifications of the 
land tenure formed another disturbing element. But the final 
injustice, which was the root of half our subsequent troubles, 
was the Emancipation Act of 1833. The introduction of im- 
ported negroes as servants was certainly a mistake. The fact 
remains that at the time of the emancipation, when there was 
slave property to the value of three millions in the colony, Lord 
Charles Somerset reported to Lord Bathurst that as a class the 
domestic slaves were as well-off and as happy as any portion of 
the community. The part played by the East India interest in 
fomenting the anti-slavery agitation is now understood. But in 
England a profession of philanthropy will at any time cover the 
most impudent chicanery. Twenty millions were extracted from 
the pockets of the taxpayer; the West Indies were ruined ; 
and the share of compensation awarded to the Cape was one 
million two hundred thousand pounds. The sum would have 
equalled about one-third of the appraised value of the slaves. 
But all claims, it was announced, were to be proved in London. 
The owners were mostly poor persons. They sold their rights 
to Jew agents who swarmed into the country ; and they found 
themselves stripped of five-sixths of their property. Widows 
and orphans were made destitute, poverty brought into hun- 
dreds of houses, and the memory of the heartless confiscation 
has not yet died away. Worst of all: the ultimate effect of this 
philanthropic measure has been that ‘a comparison between 
the negro slave of 1834 and his grandchildren of 1890 shows 
much in favour of the former.’ 

After reading Mr. Theal, in short, you shall understand why 
the Boers dislike us. He might be recommended as a fertile 
source of argument to the Gladstonians, who are beginning, 
with peculiar opportuneness, to recommend the abandon- 
ment of South Africa. In his thirty-fourth chapter we have 
a history of the Bantu tribes which at times is positively 
thrilling. The geography of the question is worth following. 
The coast natives (of the Zulu kidney) stretch from Delagoa 
Bay to the borders of the old colony. Inland, and parallel 
to them, on the western slopes of the Drakensberg, come 
the mountain tribes, the modern Basuto: who hold a country 
of great pastures and cultivated valleys, with here and again 
abrupt isolated table-lands which are impregnable fastnesses. 
The Basuto stretch eastwards till their last settlements touch 
the Kalahari Desert, and a hundred miles N.W. of their last 
kraals come the Bechuana or central tribes. All these people 
come of the same stock, and all use assegais and own cattle. 
But their manners, as well as their language, differ to a con- 
siderable extent. The Basuto can understand the Bechuana, 
but Zulu is Greek to both of them. When Europeans first 
came into contact with the race, the tribes of the interior were 
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the more advanced in civilisation. Not only their pottery 
and perfumery but their grain and cattle were better, and their 
habitations vastly superior. Their political organisation was 
of a higher type, in the sense that it was less despotic, and 
that a council of their leading men had a share in the govern- 
ment. But with these exceptions, all comparisons between the 
tribes are favourable to those onthe coast. ‘ The Bantu ofthe 
interior are smaller in stature and less handsome in appearance 
than the splendidly formed men who live on the terraces be- 
tween the Kathlamba and the sea.’ And in all that pertains to 
manliness they are distinctly lower. The Zulu tribesman is 
brave and diplomatic. His kinsfolk across the mountains are 
cowards and arrant liars. The coast native will not marry a 
girl whose relationship by blood to himself can be traced, no 
matter how distant the connection may be. The most inces- 
tuous marriages are the rule in the interior. Very degrading 
rites, it is true, are everywhere practised on young girls ; and 
chastity can hardly be said to exist among the married women. 
But it is only in the up-country kraals that polyandry is an 
institution. The difference between these sections of the race 
explains what occurred when they came into collision. ‘The 
warlike and vigorous men of the coast,’ says Mr. Theal, ‘ felt 
the most supreme contempt for their inland kinsmen, and had 
no more compunction in exterminating whole hordes of them 
than if they had been jackals or hyenas.’ About a hundred 
years ago the Zulus proper were a small tribe near what is now 
Natal, without influence or prestige, and mainly remarkable as 
the keenest traffickers and the most expert peddlers in south- 
east Africa. In 1783 one of the inferior wives of the chief of 
this tribe gave birth to a son, Tshaka, who was to make it 
the greatest military power on the continent. While he was 
still a youth Tshaka excited the jealousy of his father, and 
was compelled to flee for his life. He took refuge with a 
certain Dingiswayo, his feudal over-lord. This man (an ad- 
venturer with an extraordinary history) had heard indistinct 
accounts of European military systems. So far, the method of 
conducting war among these tribes had been simple and in- 
effective. The chiefs led their followers, and were obeyed by 
them ; but the army was an undisciplined mob, and a cam- 
paign a mere raid of excited caterans. Dingiswayo not only 
drilled and organised his men : he developed a system of tac- 
tics. Tshaka was placed in command of one of the newly 
formed regiments ; before long succeeded his father on the 
Zulu throne ; and at the death of his old patron was elected 
chief of the combined tribes. He established an elaborate 
system of conscription, arranged his regiments on a territorial 
basis, substituted the short stabbing assegai for the casting 
javelin, the fz/um for the Aas¢a, and with an army of forty or 
fifty thousand men in a high state of discipline began a series 
of wars which left him master of the tribes from Delagoa Bay 
to the Umzimvubu. The attack formation he adopted was 
always in two divisions. That in advance was in the form of a 
crescent, the ends of which were termed the horns, the centre 
being the breast. And behind the breast of the impi came a 
solid square of warriors in reserve. Before this terrible instru- 
ment the tribes fled as from the wrath to come ; and it is com- 
puted that between famine and the assegai more than a million 
lives were lost between the Kalahari desert and the sea. The 
Makalolo, one of the fugitive clans, fought their way through 
to the Zambesi, where they were found years afterwards by 
Dr. Livingstone, and where since they seem to have sunk into 
utter decay. In 1817 a large and important division of the 
Zulu army fled inland from Tshaka under their general Umsil- 
kayi. They crossed the Drakensberg, and the tribes whose 
coasts they devastated to the northwards and westwards called 
them the Matabele: and there they abide to this day. A 
second body of deserters, moving north, founded the kingdom 
which Gungunhana is now offering ourselves. 

In about fifty pages of this sort Mr. Theal gives us a century 
of Zulu history : which, like most things about the Zulus, is 
worth reading. The rest of the book is overloaded with details 
of purely local interest. It will be appreciated chiefly, perhaps, 
by historians and by Cape Colonists. The index is careless and 
incomplete; and the fact that this is only one of the middle 
volumes of a set is not made clear enough on the cover. But 
as a chronicler Mr. Theal should rank high ; and there are 
many people with a special interest in his subject who will be 
grateful to him for a very valuable piece of work. 
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PROSE AND VERSE 


The Writings of James Russell Lowell. In Ten Volumes. 
‘Riverside’ Edition. London: Macmillan. 


There are several Russell Lowells, all men of their hands ; 
and among them they support the weight of these ten volumes 
gracefully enough. There is, it is true, the Lowell who writes 
political essays, which political essays are of a constitution to 
bear down the stoutest ; but shoulder to shoulder with him is 
Mr. Hosea Bigelow Lowell, and what is there (within reason) 
which that champion might not do? Lowell the poet is, in the 
same way, very obviously the victim of his top-hamper and his 
undeniable want of temperament ; but then he is neighboured 
by his other namesake, the fine artificer in prose, the excellent 
critic, the master of sentences, the brilliant searcher after style. 
On the whole, then, the burden is well distributed, and the 
effect of bearing up beneath it far from unpleasing to consider. 
You are conscious that for a great deal of it you cannot so 
much as affect an interest, that with some of it your sympathies 
are merely literary, and that you are glad to have and to own 
the remainder. For the rest, ten volumes is ten volumes, as 
some sage has sung. And not to make ten volumes at all is 
easy enough. And not to make them ‘mixed’ is merely im- 
possible. So that Mr. Lowell, in this regard at least, is in the 
best of good company, and need not fear contrasting with Mr. 
W. S. himself. 

The essays in literature are in every way the best value of 
all. True, they are a little snappy and over-brilliant—they 
remind you a little too frequently of the effect of an electric 
machine in full working order. But then, all art is self-con- 
scious ; and while it is well that art should be concealed, it 
is vastly better that art should sin by scrupulousness than 
offend by want of heed. It is better to be a dandy than a 
sloven; and if you had to choose between a piece of true 
modishness and some learned slut, some dowdy Minerva, on 
which lap, pray, would you fling your handkerchief? More- 
over, Mr. Lowell’s effect of garishness is seldom other than 
momentary. He is hard, no doubt, and the quality is incom- 
patible with charm. But, on the other hand, he is steadily en- 
tertaining ; his views are so sound that he can afford to state 
them brilliantly ; he abounds in suggestiveness ; you may take 
of his critical sentences and savour them like sweetmeats 
rare in flavour and in make and design perfection. Even 
his Wordsworthianism sits lightly on him; and the end of 
it all is that you catch yourself pondering very deeply the 
question why the author of such excellent prose should ever 
have wanted to express himself in verse. For instance, you 
read his essay on Dryden, and you confess that it could not 
be beaten: you may or may not agree with it, but at any 
rate it is an admirable study—a study at once acute and 
sympathetic, at once familiar and just—of an admirable master. 
Well: satisfied that it is literature, and that Mr. Lowell needs 
must be at his happiest and his most literary when he is set to 
deal with literature, you turn to the Fadle for Critics, which is in 
the other medium. And behold! it bores and teases you with 
its relentless cleverness ; and it baffles you with its eccentricity ; 
and it sets your teeth on edge with its creaking, awkward, grat- 
ing music, the knock-kneed, hunchbacked, staggering quality 
of its movement, the most unhelpful impertinence of its rhymes. 
The Bigelow verse is a thousand times happier, of course, and 
there are bits of it for which you never can be grateful (within 
reason) enough. Butit is also true that the Bige/ow verses have 
passed into the blood, so to speak, and that you are incapable 
of criticising them seriously as you are of seeing your face with 
another man’s eyes, or realising the sound of your voice in 
another man’s ears; and it is a fact that you start by leaving 
them out of the question, if not by admitting that they constitute 
a solid and lasting title to satiric fame. It is not so with the 
Fabéle, and it is not so with the serious verse. 

Mr. Lowell is not ashamed (as some are ashamed) to be a 
poet. Onthe contrary: he tries with all his might to be a 
poet—and he is not. He flies high, and he falls hard ; that is 
the most you can make of him. Here is an abundance of ex- 
cellent rhetoric, but the inspiration is to seek ; here are fancy, 
intelligence, ingenuity, but of vision not a trace; here is plenty 
of mind, but here is never a note of music. In brief, here is a 
very fine effect of conscientiousness, and if it move you—as it 
does—to take off your hat out of respect, why, you know that 
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that is not a common result of poetry, nor, if Mr. Lowell were 
a poet, would it be the chief result of these four volumes of 
rhyme. 

PAULO-POST IBSCENE 


Footsteps of Fate: A Novel. By Louis COUPERUS ; Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by CLARA BELL. London: Heine- 
mann. 

In case there should be any one unacquainted with the 
existence and purpose of Mr. Heinemann’s ‘ International 
Library,’ it may be as well to mention, upon the express 
authority of the editor, Mr. Edmund Gosse, that the series of 
translations so described is ‘a guide to the inner geography of 
Europe’; or, in other and even more figurative language, ‘a 
series of spiritual Baedekers and Murrays.’ Every one is aware 
that the ‘last half-century’ has been a time of awakening and 
promise. For instance, England is full of board schools, and 
‘everywhere there has been shown by young men endowed 
with a talent for narrative a vigorous determination to devote 
themselves to a vivid and sympathetic interpretation of Nature 
and man.’ Therefore the said young men ‘have combined to 
produce a series of pictures of existing society in each of their 
several countries such as cannot fail to form an archive of docu- 
ments invaluable to futurity.’ To collect the whole of this 
archive in English translations is a noble deed, and futurity will 
undoubtedly bless the names of Mr. Heinemann and Mr. Heine- 
mann’s editor. It can hardly be necessary to point out that of 
the endowed young men all over the Continent the most famous 
at present is young man Ibsen. It is not necessary to suppose 
that the others are all Ibsenites, but they mostly share a char- 
acteristic which it is asserted that Mr. Ibsen also displays. 
‘Fancy has seemed to these young novelists a poorer thing 
than observation ; the world of dreams fainter than the world 
of men. They have not been occupied mainly with what might 
be or what should be, but with what is.’ It is quite right to 
mention this. An uninstructed reader would probably have 
surmised them to be occupied less with what should be or with 
what is than with what should not be and what isn’t. 

No country, it would appear, has been more fertile, in pro- 
portion to its size, in the production of young men endowed 
with a talent for narrative than Holland. The way having been 
paved by Dekker, Busken-Huét, and Vosmaer, who were ‘ each 
by a curious coincidence born in the year 1826,’ it pleased one 
Perk, ‘ young,’ of course, but nevertheless a ‘ poet of indubit- 
able genius,’ to become ‘the inaugurator of the new school.’ 
(He is dead, but he was ‘influenced’ by ‘the Florence of the 
Dutch Browning, Potgieter.’ The imagination riots in the joys 
of Sordel/o in Dutch.) The essential quality characteristic of 
this school is called Sensitivism. The name was invented 
by one of the school, Van Deyssel, and Mr. Gosse’s explana- 
tion of Sensitivism is too important not to be given in full. 
‘It is a development of impressionism, grafted upon naturalism, 
as a frail and exotic bud may be set in the rough basis of a 
thorn. It preserves the delicacy of sensation of the one and 
strengthens it by the exactitude and conscientiousness of the 
other, yet without giving way to the vagaries of impressionism 
or to the brutality of mere realism. It selects and refines, it 
re-embraces Fancy, that maiden so rudely turned out of house 
and home by the naturalists ; it aims, in fact, at retaining the 
best, and nothing but the best, of the experiments of the French 
during the last quarter of a century.. The ornament of the 
school of Sensitivism whose work Mrs. Bell, Mr. Gosse, and 
Mr. Heinemann have combined to bring before the British 
public was born on the roth of June 1863, so that he may still, 
by courtesy, be included in the generic description of young 
men endowed, etc.: and his name is Louis Marie Anne Couperus, 
The fanciful may affect to discern in his very appellation a 
mysterious foreboding of the nature of Sensitivism as explained 
above. The frail and exotic ‘Marie Anne’ is set in the rough 
basis of ‘Couperus,’ very much as impressionism has been 
grafted on naturalism to make sensitivism. He has ‘ gradually 
drifted into devoting himself entirely to literature.’ He has 
published two ‘little volumes of verses,’ one of which is 
‘Oriental and luscious.’ He has, however, succeeded ‘much 
better in prose,’ through which medium he has given to the 
world two novels, one of which, says Mr. Gosse, ‘ is an admirable 
performance.’ That now to be considered, called in Dutch 
Noodlot and in English Footsteps of Fate, is the other. 
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Frank Westhove was an engineer by trade, and for reasons 
best known to Mr. Couperus he resided in a sumptuous villa 
hard by Primrose Hill. One winter night he met in the street 
a ragged person with velvety eyes, who turned out to be Bertie 
Van Maeren, a friend of his happy boyhood. Bertie had been 
a tramp, a waiter, and a miscellaneous needy person in America, 
and was destitute of resources. So Frank took him in, and he 
stayed, and they lived a joyous and moderately disreputable 
life on Frank’s apparently considerable means. Bertie would 
have liked to go on indefinitely living in luxury at Frank’s ex- 
pense, but Frank was occasionally tormented by a notion that 
it might be as well to do something. To distract his mind 
Bertie suggested that they should goto Norway. They did so, 
and there fell in with Sir Archibald Rhodes and his daughte, 
Eva. She began a vigorous flirtation with Frank, who fel 
desperately in love with her. This excessively annoyed Bertie, 
for he saw no likelihood of being able to establish himself as a 
permanent and €xpensive inmate of a Frank-Eva ménage. In 
addition to his other crimes, he was a bit of a mesmerist, and 
either he or a frowning Providence caused Eva to contract 
a nasty habit of every now and then hearing and being ex- 
cessively frightened by a quantity of imaginary thunder. How- 
ever, she became engaged to Frank, and they all went back 
to London. There Eva saw a good deal of Bertie, whom she 
treated as a brother in calling him by his Christian name, 
and not at all as a brother in flirting with him like any- 
thing—apparently to keep her hand in. He sat by her on 
sofas and mesmerised her, and kept willing her not to marry 
Frank, and she kept hearing thunder from time to time. One 
night they all went to the play, and coming out Bertie espied a 
Creature with a powdered face—an old friend jof his and 
Frank’s—and incited her to address Frank in Eva’s hear- 
ing with considerable familiarity. The Creature did so, mean- 
ing no harm ; but Eva was much annoyed, because she had 
been brought up ‘on rather liberal lines’ and knew all about 
Creatures of that sort. Frank said the Creature was only part 
of his ‘past, and Eva acknowledged that everybody had a 
‘past.’ Lut Bertie willed her not to believe that Frank’s past 
was past, and even went so far as to tell her so: and at last she 
exploded, and, when Frank declared that he preferred her to 
the Creature, said she did not believe him. Nor did she, because 
the artful and hypnotic Bertie would not let her. So Frank 
lost his temper, and pushed Eva down on a sofa and went away 
cursing, and Eva heard some more thunder. Then Frank wrote 
letters of apology to make it up; but Bertie bribed a servant to 
suppress the letters, with money that he ‘borrowed’ from Frank 
for the purpose, and Frank, finding his letters unanswered, 
gave it up as a bad job. And then, behold ! he and Bertie had 
spent all his money, so they went away and were tramps and 
waiters for two weary years—Frank mourning for Eva and 
Bertie trying to console him. At the end of that time they 
brought up in a lodging at Scheveningen, and began doing 
nothing there. Now Eva, since she parted from Frank, had 
persuaded her father to take her to Scheveningen as often as 
possible, because she considered that Frank, being a Dutch- 
man, was more likely to turn up there than anywhere else. So 
itcame about that Frank and Eva met, and an explanation 
ensued. This led them to suspect the treachery of Bertie, and 
Frank went off and charged him with it. Bertie, aweary of the 
persecutions of fortune, confessed all, and explained that his 
motives were purely selfish. Frank was big and strong, and 
Bertie was small and weak, and before long Frank ‘ had collared 
him by the waistcoat as he grovelled on the floor, and shook 
him again and again.’ Bertie thereupon added to his previous 
statement an expression of his opinion (which was justified by 
facts, and was therefore particularly offensive) that Frank was 
‘idiotic’ and ‘a stupid brute without brains,’ and also declared 
that he, Bertie, hated and despised him, Frank. The latter 
thereupon ‘let himself go. With a bellow like a wild beast’ he 
jumped a table, got hold of Bertie, ‘dropped him with a crack 
on the floor, and fell upon him, with his bony square knee on 
Bertie’s chest and his left hand holding his neck like a vice.’ 
Then he smiled ‘a dreadful smile,’ gave ‘a tigerish roar,’ and 
pounded his enemy to death with his disengaged hand. He 
hit him on his nose, his eyes, his mouth, his forehead—and ‘the 
blows resounded dully on his skull, as if on metal.’ Bertie’s 
‘ distorted face grinned up at him under the pounding of his 
fist,’ and all the time that Frank pounded him with his right hand 
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he scragged him with his left. About the time that Bertie’s 
indignant spirit passed in disgust to the nether shades, the 
Helen of this Homeric combat, who had been listening to the 
interview from behind the door, and probably also watching it 
through the key-hole, came in and recommended Frank to stop. 
After some demur he accepted this counsel so far as to abandon 
his first resolution to ‘do it again,’ and to content himself with 
a few kicks. Both survivors then proceeded to view the re- 
mains, which were not pretty. ‘There it lay: the legs and 
arms convulsed and writhing, the body breathlessly still in the 
loose, light-hued summer suit; and the face a mask of blue 
and green and violet, stained with purplish black, which oozed 
from ears and nose and mouth, trickling down, clammy and 
dark, drop by drop, on to the carpet. One eye was a shape- 
less mass, half pulp and jelly ; the other stared out of the oval 
socket like a large, dull, melancholy opal. The throat looked 
as though it had a very broad purple band round it.’ And 
‘the features,’ like Mr. Weller’s lady friend, ‘seemed’ to be 
‘swelling wisibly’ ‘to a sickening unrecognisable deformity’ 
before their eyes. This exploit concluded, Frank gave him- 
self up to the police, and Eva heard some more thunder. 
A trial ensued which ‘was watched with interest by the 
public,’ for ‘their sympathy was aroused when the purchase of 
the letters came out.’ Upon Eva proving that Frank kicked 
Bertie after he was presumably dead, it was (apparently) in- 
ferred that the homicide was unintentional, and Frank got 
off with two years in prison—during which Eva suffered from 
‘visions of thunder [!] and of blood.’ When Frank came out, 
he and Eva settled to be married; but Eva was worried in 
her mind, and found a difficulty in forgetting Bertie and how 
much he had objected to their marriage. At last, however, 
the day was fixed, and then Eva discovered that she was mor- 
tally afraid of Frank. He divined the circumstance, bought 
some poison, and told her that she was free. She, how- 
ever, assured him of her love, and suggested that it might be 
as well, as he had the poison, to die together. ‘Can you,’ 
she asked him, in a fine blend of the style of Mr. Ibsen with 
that of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, ‘imagine anything more beautiful ?’ 
So they divided the poison, and a few minutes later ‘It was 
quite dark : they lay on the sofa side by side, in each other’s 
He was dead. She raised her head in an agony of 
alarm at the storm which was raging outside, and that other 
storm which was raging in her dying body.’ This was the 
same old phenomenon ; in her own last words, ‘Great heavens ! 
the thunder again.’ (One would almost think she might have 
got used to it by that time.) Having said which, she stuffed 
her head under the coat of the defunct, and—Curtain. Which, 
as the poet remarks, do you pity the most of them three ? 

It remains to add, upon the authority of an editorial note, 
that the difficulty in preparing the ‘International Library’ is 
that of selection. ‘ It will be ’—and it may be presumed that it 
has been—‘ the endeavour of the editor to search on all hands 


arms. 


and in all languages for such books as combine the greatest 
literary value with the most curious and amusing qualities of 
manner and matter.’ And ‘the only limits of selection’ are 
‘that a book shall be, on the one hand, amusing, and, on the 
other, wholesome.’ 


SIR WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL 


The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V. By SiR WILLIAM 
STIRLING- MAXWELL, Baronet. London: Nimmo. 


Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses. London : 


Nimmo. 


By the Same. 


In his life of sixty years the laird of Keir and Pollok achieved 
a great variety of accomplishment in literature and in public 
life. Born the heir totwo large estates, he was educated at a 
private school and at Trinity College, Cambridge ; and, suc- 
eeding to his inheritance at twenty-nine, he lived a life the 
wise may envy. As soon as he left Cambridge he travelled : 
he went on travelling till his death at Venice in 1878; and 
travel first and last was an opportunity for education. But 
he did not for that neglect his duties as a landlord nor de- 
prive his native country of the services it had a right to 
expect of him. He was a member of the House of Commons 
from 1853 till 1868, and again from 1874 till his death. He 
was Rector first of the University of St. Andrews and next of 
that of Edinburgh ; and in 1876 the more distinguished office 
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of Chancellor of the University of Glasgow was his. He was 
an excellent landlord, and his house at Keir was a treasure- 
house of art surrounded by the results of long and highly 
intelligent experimentation in forestry. As a breeder of short- 
horns and Clydesdale horses he attained a celebrity which 
would have made the reputation and satisfied the ambition of 
a duke. And yet the hard-working follower of Mr. Disraeli, 
the University reformer (Sir William was a strong advocate 
for the medical education’of women), the breeder, the landlord, 
are all forgotten in the man of letters. For Sir William’s place 
in the great republic is accessible only to those who join patient 
and intelligent labour to great natural gifts. He modestly calls 
his Cloister Life a ‘biographical fragment’; but it is nothing 
less than a most readable and at the same time a most accurate 
contribution to history. It is the result of much patient re- 
search, and it took long to write ; for Sir William did not take 
his facts at second-hand, and was able himself to visit the scene 
of the great Emperor’s last days and to engage himself in those 
investigations of the Spanish archives that give the work the 
real historical value which—unlike a number of things more 
pretentious by far—it has. 

Charles the Fifth is one of the most memorable figures of 
a memorable age. The remarkable speech delivered to the 
States-General at Brussels when he abdicated the dominions 
of the house of Burgundy opens with a short autobiography, 
in the course of which he recapitulates the various accessions 
of domains which had come to him. The heir at once of the 
houses of Hapsburg, Burgundy, Leon, and Castile, he held a 
unique’ position in Christendom. At fifteen his grandfather, 
Maximilian, gave him the sovereignty of the Low Countries; at 
sixteen he became ruler of Spain; and three years after he was 
elected Emperor. Born in the opening year of the glorious 
sixteenth century, he was fifty-five when he abdicated, and fifty- 
eight when he died. The closing term of such a man was well 
worthy the minute care Sir William gave it, and the study of 
his life at Yuste cannot but help to the better understanding of 
the more active scenes of his distinguished career. The cause 
of his abdication was simple gluttony. He became a martyr 
to gout and dyspepsia, and, despite the warnings of physicians 
and the devoted care of Luis Quixada (the guardian of Don 
John of Austria), he persisted in drinking beer and sweet wines 
and in eating pickled salmon and all manner of highly seasoned 
dishes till within a few days of his death. It is a vulgar error 
to suppose that he suffered any privations at Yuste, or that, in 
laying down the emblems of sovereignty, he ceased to take a 
masterful interest in the affairs of Europe. Philip governed 
the Netherlands, but he was in constant written communica- 
tion with his august father. His daughter Juana was Regent 
of Spain; but the distance between Yuste and Valladolid is 
small, and couriers constantly, and the Princess-Regent occa- 
sionally, kept him in touch with Peninsular affairs. The for- 
malities connected with the resignation of the Imperial power 
were more elaborate than those demanded by the abdication 
of the crowns of Burgundy and Castile; and it was not till 
May 1558 that he ceased to be Emperor. But till his death he 
never really let go the helm. He was the power behind many 
thrones, and for an ambitious man (which he had not ceased 
to be) this was a distinction high above that conferred by 
pageants, popular applause, and gorgeous displays—though 
of all these, too, Charles had enough to satisfy a smaller mind. 
In truth, Sir William Stirling-Maxwell did his memory and 
reputation a valuable service when he traced out his life at 
Yuste: that charming spot where, as he says, ‘there is still 
enough to show how well the imperial eagle had chosen the 
nest wherein to fold his wearied wings.’ 

The sixth and last volume of the present issue of our author's 
works (in which the Don John of Austria, published first in 
1883, five years after his death, is somehow not included) 
consists of essays in magazines and of addresses on various 
public occasions. They all are interesting in their way. Take, 
for instance, the article from /vaser on Sir John Strange, the 
Scottish engraver (a Jacobite and the hero of a very pretty 
little romance), and you have a biography and a criticism in 
a few pages of sound sense, pleasant humour, and good Eng- 
lish. You are grateful that Sir William did so much, and you 
regret that so few who could follow in his footsteps have his 
opportunities, and that so few who have his opportunities are 
capable of following. 
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COPYRIGHT 


The Question of Copyright. A Summary of the Copyright 
Laws at present in force in the Chief Countries of the 
World. By G. P. PUTNAM. London: Putnam. 


This book professes to be a manual of copyright law ; but it 
is nothing of the sort. It is a collection of essays, laws, pro- 
posals of laws, digests of laws, speeches, reports, and conven- 
tions having copyright for their theme. In such a collection 
you naturally look for repetition and confusion, and these 
assuredly you find. But there are points of interest, and chief 
of these is the American view of the Act of March 1891. Mr. 
Putnam explicitly admits (could he do less ?) that the United 
States are far in rear of the world in this regard, and he can 
only hope that ‘less than another half-century of effort will 
be required to bring public opinion in the American Republic 
up to the standard of international justice already attained by 
Tunis, Liberia, and Hayti.’ Here are examples. American 
law only gives copyright for forty-two years ; and Bancroft, 
Whittier, and Holmes are now confronted with early efforts 
which they have no power to suppress. Now, the ‘ Resurrec- 
tionist’ is bad enough, but what is he that attacks the living 
body? But forty-two years is much too long for the ingenious 
Henry C. Carey. That illustrious thinker adapts from Pruodhon 
the theory that literary property is theft : for ideas are common, 
facts are everybody's, words are free to all; even Sir Walter made 
no contribution to knowledge ; and as for Prescott and Bancroft, 
why, they did nothing ‘ but reproduce ideas that were common 
property.’ These infamies Mr. Putnam very properly refuses 
to take seriously. As regards the new Act, he gives you certain 
evidence before Government Committees, and some of it is 
amusing and instructive. It has, says one witness, ‘been con- 
spicuously stated in the London Times (sic) that if this bill be- 
comes a law, the literary and book-publishing centre of the 
Enghish world will move westward from London, and take up 
its abode in the city of New York. That would be a spectacle 
which every patriotic American might contemplate with com- 
placency and pride.’ Far be it from us to dash that pride with 
any doubts as to improbability of attainment. Mr. Dana Estes, 
a well-known Boston publisher, bears witness as to the effect 
of the system on American authors themselves. it will not pay 
to pay them ; for is it not cheaper to rob than buy? Why else 
does genius languish unknown? ‘How many of these “mute, 
inglorious Miltons” there are in the manuscripts, tons of manu- 
scripts scattered about the country I do not know.’ Doesn't 
he? ‘Nary one, sonny—nary one!’ But granting that Mil- 
tons are of cheap to-day, it has to be admitted that the 
system is favourable to the repression of native talent. And 
then, think of the corrupting influence of British fiction upon 
the candid American mind! That ‘these stories deal with 
kings and queens, orders of nobility, an established church, 
a standing army, monarchical institutions generally, and with 
English manners, scenes, customs, and social wrongs,’ is no 
doubt ‘almost a matter of necessity’; but it brings a blush 
to the brow to hear that ‘probably a large portion’ of these 
odious books ‘ deal (sc) with some tale of seduction.” Quick! 
Let us hurry from darksome past to shining future. ‘E. P. 
Roe’s Barriers Lurned Away, Amelia E. Barr’s Bow of 
Orange Ribbon, Miss Green’s The Leavenworth Case, and 
Mrs. Prentice’s Stepping Heavenward, are fair samples of 
what wiil take place along the whole line of American fic- 
tion if this bill becomes a law.’ Think of it—think of novels 
taking place along a line! And then pass on to the enchant- 
ing thought that it Aas become a law, and that the spectacle 
of novels in act to take place along a line of fiction may be 
witnessed any day you please! 

Mr. Putnam gives a very serviceable analysis of the Act. Its 
chief provision is, of course, Section 3, which alters Section 
4956 of the Revised Statutes, and gives a foreign author 
American copyright on two principal conditions : (1) that his 
country makes no distinction between its own and American 
authors—-a condition which in itself were just enough ; and (2) 
that the book for which his copyright is claimed be printed 
from type set up in the United States. 
already been discussed in this journal, and it need only be 
remarked that the monstrous second provision was inserted 
at the demand of the typographical unions, ‘ and was insisted 
upon by them as essential.’ In other words, here is a particular 


These points have 
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case of that general protective policy which, by favouring each 
and every industry in turn at the expense of the others, results 
in general loss, and which so completely neutralises Columbia’s 
enormous natural advantages that her working-men are already 
worse off than ours, and fifty years hence will probably be 
poor indeed. 

Among Mr. Putnam’s reprints is the very admirable Digess 
of the British Copyright Law, prepared in 1878 by Sir J, F. 
Stephen. It is there stated that ‘it is probable, but not cer- 
tain, that an alien friend who publishes a book in the United 
Kingdom whilst resident out of Her Majesty’s dominions 
acquires copyright throughout Her Majesty’s dominions by 
said publication.’ There is now no reasonable doubt of it. In 
reading the Digest it will be remembered that its terms are 
somewhat modified by the Berne Convention (the text is also 
given), which was put in force in this country by an Order in 
Council of 5th December 1887. 


ON HORSEBACK 


Riding. By CAPTAIN ROBERT WEIR, Riding-Master, R.H.G. 
With Contributions by the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, the Earl of Onslow, E. L. Anderson, 
and Alfred E. T. Watson. o/o. By J. MORAY Browy, 
‘The Badminton Library.’ London: Longmans. 

This is an excellent number of an excellent series ; but it is 
open to criticism. In the first place, the editorial kerchief has 
been thrown with some frequency to special favourites. Now, 
as the object of the course is to instruct the ignorant, it would 
be well to multiply the professors ; and, while such exponents 
of the arts of ‘riding over a country’ and ‘to hounds’ as Cap- 
tains M. Horace Hayes and Pennell Elmhirst (‘ Brooksby 
are good enough for any thing, it cannot be said that all the 
best sources of information have been tapped. One contributor, 
while he admits the difficulty of writing anything fresh, yet pro 
duces a readable and humourous article ; and perhaps it is not 
his fault that the matter has been so thoroughly thrashed ou 
that the combination of instruction and originality is hard. 

The Duke of Beaufort, who is editor, has a congenial task 
in teaching how to witch the world with decent horseman- 
ship ; and his hints towards the attainment of excellence are 
practical and thorough, as was to be expected from such a 
Nestor amongst sportsmen. The Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, in the chapter on ‘ Riding to Hounds,’ contrives to write 

His descriptions of good men to 
hounds are excellent; and if he hold that few can take their 


with weight and novelty. 
own line, what hunting man will gainsay him? Indeed, his 
estimate seems excessive, and probably ten per cent. would be 
nearer the mark. The exhortation to horsemen to ‘ make up 
their minds,’ and—whether they mean to ride in the * first 
flight’ or to struggle in the third division—at least to secure a 
good start, and shake off the crowd with decision and celerity, 
is the best of all possible advice. In the second chapter is a 
treatise on the saddle-horse, starting with ideas derived from 
the works of worthy Master Thomas Blundevill (1597), and 
proceeding through many learned dissertations to the dicta of 
the late Whyte-Melville. The author, Mr. A. E. T. Watson, 
who is also the Duke’s sub-editor, is an accredited authority : 
in fact, few pressmen can give weight to ‘ Rapier.’ Yet of his 
researches the most curious results are, perhaps, the cat and 
hedgehog cures for ‘ restifenesse. The chapters on ‘ Training 
the Young Horse,’ * Hints on Horsemanship,’ and * Hands and 
Seat,’ by Captain Robert Weir, are technical and instructive. 
The discourse on ‘ Race-riding’ shows the practised hand of 
the sub-editor, and, abounding in quotations from the masters, 
is a valuable addition to the literature of the course. 

The Earl of Onslow, Governor of New Zealand, writes at 
length about the ‘ Colonial Horse.’ English horses were intro- 
duced with English convicts into New South Wales in 1788. 
And while the convicts have been improved off the face of the 
land, the horses have multiplied until they form a race which 

thanks to requisitions upon the parent source—is not to be 
despised. The Earl of Onslow’s remarks on riding are enough 
to engross the attention of English hunting men, and, it may be, 
to convince them that, nation of horsemen as we are, we have 
not yet exhausted the possible. One may hope that wire will 
ever have as few terrors for first-flight men at home as for the 
Ashburton Hunt over the Canterbury Plains, where they jump 
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wire—and barbed wire, too—as a matter of course. Indeed, 
they have little else to jump, and they consider wire, pure and 
simple, a safer obstacle than wire combined with any other 
fencing materials. All the same, it takes a lot of nerve, and 
a lot of training too, on the part of man and horse. Of 
course a hunter may be taught to jump anything; but with 
‘wire’ as with ‘oxers’ accidents must happen, and the result, 
especially with the barbed variety, must be disastrous. For, 
if you hesitate, wire, whether in Northamptonshire or New 
Zealand, will give a most ‘imperial crowner.’ 

Save for an appendix of thirty progressive lessons by Captain 
Robert Weir, the remainder of the volume is occupied with a 
monograph on Polo by Mr. J. Moray-Brown, late of the 79th 
Highlanders, author of several books upon pig-sticking and 
big-game shooting. He is thoroughly at home with polo. He 
breaks, indeed, fresh ground. A history of Polo was never 
before attempted; and Mr. Moray-Brown’s researches have 
been therefore all the more laborious. The accepted English 
title is probably derived from the Thibetan Zu/u, under whose 
style the game had probably been in vogue amongst the valleys 
of the Upper Himalayas for many ages before it was described 
in 1842 by Vigne in his Zravels in Kashmir, Ladakh, and 
ZVhibet. But the Persian name changdn is that by which it is 
most widely known in the East. Mr. Moray-Brown has quoted 
poets and historians who wrote as far back as the eleventh 
century, and later travellers add their testimony to the popu- 
larity of Polo in Central Asia, Thibet, Kashmir, Persia, and 
Syria. The writer of this notice himself played ‘hockey on 
horseback,’ as it was called, in Central India as far back as 
1863 ; but it was not unul Captain (now Major-General) J. F. 
Sherer brought a team of Manipuri players to Calcutta in the 
following year, and thus became the father of Polo, that the 
game was generally popular in Anglo-India. Its introduction 
into England is attributed to the roth Hussars in 1869. The 
first match was played in Richmond Park in June 1870 bya 
mixed team of Ist Life Guards and Blues against gth Lancers 
and 10th Hussars, when the former won by tour goals. Here 
the game is tracked through its several phases to its scien- 
tific exposition by the Hurlingham and the thirty other clubs 
registered at headquarters. Mr. Moray-brown’s list of noted 
players from the early days, when it was much slower, up 
to the present, when the Sussex County Club, as represented 
at Hurlingham by Mr. F. Mildmay, M.P., and the three Messrs. 
Peat, challenge the world—as yet successfully—is most com- 
prehensive. but all his nine chapters require and deserve to 


be read. 
TO DO AND DIE 


Sir John Franklin. By CAPTAIN A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 
‘The World’s Great Explorers.’ London: Philip. 

Some two hundred and fifty years ago worthy Master Purchas 
declared that the discovery of the North-West Passage was the 
‘only thing yet undone wherebye a notable mind might be 
nade famous’; and with this high estimate Captain Markham 
would seem to be in accord. Himself a specialist in Arctic 
exploration, he can tell the tale of the loss of the Aveéus and 
the Zerror, with their entire complement of one hundred and 
thirty-four souls, with every detail surmise may build upon the 
few facts that ever became known ; and the full meed of their 
misery beggars imagination. Yet he considers it a ‘glorious 
story, and opines that ‘ we could not wish a more glorious ora 
more noble termination to a life of fame than was Franklin’s.’ 
True, the commander of the expedition succumbed a full year 
before the rest, and immediately subsequent to the traversing 
of the last bit of unexplored coast-line by one of his lieutenants 
—thus dying with his purpose in a way accomplished. But 
however glibly we talk of the North-West Passage, passage, as 
the word is commonly understood, there is none. In the very 
same regions wherein Franklin’s last expedition perished, ‘ navi- 
gation has invariably been stopped by impenetrable masses of 
ice, remaining practically immovable in a region of still water, 
But we may also read that ‘it is extremely improbable that 
these channels are permanently blocked with ice,’ and that 
some day a well-found steamship may possibly succeed in ac- 
complishing the passage, and so achieve the ‘ honour and glory 
of performing a geographical feat’ hitherto attempted in vain. 
Seeing that it is allowed that the result would be geographically 
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barren, inasmuch as the channels have already been explored 
by travellers: afoot, it is hard for the lay mind to imagine 
wherein the ‘ honour and glory’ of such a foolhardy and costly 
exploit would consist. Would a swimmer tell us that he con- 
siders Captain Webb’s death in the Niagara rapids to be 
honourable and glorious? Truly it is a marvellous infatuation 
that draws the Arctic explorer back to the chance of horrible 
privations and a ghastly death. The magnetic pole has been 
determined and visited ; the discovery of the ‘ northern terres- 
trial pole of the earth’ (not to say the North Pole) has no more 
scientific value than the ascent of Primrose Hill. Yet Captain 
Markham is as keen as any school-boy that the present record 
of a little less than four hundred miles should be cut without 
delay. ‘For such a consummation,’ cries he, ‘let all true geo- 
graphers devoutly pray.’ Possibly it is galling to him that this 
record is held by Lieutenant Greely, an American and (Aorridile 
dictu) a soldier, who in 1883 beat the previous ‘ best,’ made by 
our Captain Nares, R.N., by some three miles. How easily this 
disgrace can be wiped out you may read in the concluding 
chapter of this book. 

Much of Franklin’s life was commonplace, and often his bio- 
graphy is tedious perforce ; so that the history of his Arctic 
experiences, and ot the many expeditions sent in search, be- 
comes ail the more thrilling. And Britain should rejoice in at 
last possessing an account, and a good one, of a man she counts 
among her best-loved heroes. It would be invidious to suggest 
that had Franklin’s ship returned in safety, her work accom- 
plished, the public would never have been stirred as it was by 
the ten years’ anxiety as to her fate ; or to lay stress on the 
fact that the search expeditions did far more than the hero 
himselt in the way of geographical research. Very wisely 
Captain Markham has not kept too closely to his central figure, 
but has given an interesting »¢sume of the discoveries in Austral- 
asia previous to Franklin’s own lessons in exploration in those 
seas, and, later, a very valuable retrospect of Arctic adventure 
from the earliest times to Franklin and from Franklin’s death 
until the present date, Many facts not generally known occur 
in the course of the narrative. You learn how in high latitudes, 
where the mean temperature may be sixty-two degrees below 
zero, reindeer antlers, old shoes, even a pair of leather breeches, 
may be precious as human food; and how among the worst 
evils to be encountered are—mosquitoes and sandilies! One 
circumstance that may have contributed to Franklin’s failure is 
of especial interest. It appears that at his first winter quarters 
there were discovered seven hundred preserved-meat tins, being 
a far larger number than the crews could have emptied. Vast 
numbers of such tins supplied to the navy at the same time 
were subsequently founa to contain putrid meat. It seems, 
therefore, more than possible that the fate of these hapless 
explorers may be laid at the door of some irresponsible (and 
villainous) contractor. 

As in all this present series, the maps and illustrations are as 
meritorious as they are numerous. We note, however, that the 
coloured Australia ‘to tace page 16’ is omitted, and that in 
place of it is an additional chart of Franklin’s last track, which 
would be better at the end of the book. 


THE MAGAZINES 

The Nineteenth Century opens with a masterly exposition of 
the law as to gambling by Sir James Stephen. The learned 
author recommends an alteration on the existing statute by 
which gambling ‘ shall be declared illegal, and all bets, whether 
made by agents or between principals, and all contracts ancil- 
lary to gambling, shall be void, and if made by an agent, the 
principal may revoke his authority to pay the debt at any ume 
whatever.’ The Act of 1845 was intended to accomplish this ; 
for it declared that ‘all contracts and agreements by way ot 
gaming or wagering should be null and void.’ But it letta 
loop-hole, and many cases prove the need for the legislation 
proposed by Sir James. A propos of this article, and still more 
of the case which has attracted public attention to the subject, 
it is worth noting that an old and unrepealed Scots statute 1or- 
bids ‘gaming in private houses if the master do not play’; and, 
further, that in Scotland, if any one win within twenty-four 
hours more than one hundred merks, the surplus belongs to the 
poor of the parish—a provision held in force so recently as 1864. 
For the rest, Sir Herbert Maxwell pleads for more intelligent 
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woodcraft, and does not spare the Government department 
which has ruined the New Forest; and Mr. Arnold-Forster 
talks sound sense about the naval volunteers. Other subjects 
are the army, the ‘Taxation of Ground Rents,’ ‘ Imperial 
Federation.’ Zhe Contemporary is illustrious in a new story by 
Mr. Kipling which—being sober and equable in method, superb 
in vision, and wonderfully intense in effect—is, as we think, in 
some ways his masterpiece. Last week we dealt with Mr. 
Lang on ‘ Mr. Robert Browning.’ ‘Imperial Federation’ is 
the subject of a strong article by Professor Ransome ; and Sir 
Henry Parkes himself prophesies of the future of the great 
Commonwealth he is helping to found. ‘ The twentieth century,’ 
he says, ‘ will see Australia in possession of a plenitude of 
authority and happiness of which the poet has never dreamed.’ 
‘ Australia’ and ‘Gambling’ have also places in Zhe Fort- 
nightly’s list, the former being treated by Sir G. Baden- 
Powell and the latter by Mr. Delille ; but the most interest- 
ing item in the number is Mr. Frank Harris's story, which 
rises to a climax of unexpected passion all the more forcible 
from its severe simplicity. Mr. Dennis Doyle is interesting 
and full of information on King Gungunhana, whose lands 
would form such admirable farms for men of British blood, and 
whose stalwart subjects are at present, much to his royal dis- 
gust, in process of demoralisation at the hands of Portuguese 
importers of spirits. 

Macmillan opens with a story by George Fleming which is 
pleasant reading: ‘twere to consider too nicely to ask how 
much of the pleasantry is due to the trick of calling his hero the 
Prince of Morocco and his heroine Jessica, and of introducing 
Shylock himself some ‘two years after.’ It is good to meet old 
friends unexpectedly, howbeit their faces are somewhat new. 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson contributes an amusing but not quite 
successful story of a Mexican Governor ; and a clever political 
article of no particular colour closes a number of more than 
average interest. J/urray is for many tastes: gossip on Rus- 
sian Grand Dukes and the brothers De Reszke, a tour in Nor- 
way, a biography of Adam Gordon, follow Mr. Lewis Morris’s 
lucubrations on Modern Poetry. Zhe Cornhill is good as 
usual : especially worth reading is the article on the Guanches 
—the aboriginals of the Canaries and adjacent islands—which 
simple and charming race was composed of the mountaineers 
of Atlantis, for only they survived the submersion of that con- 
tinent. None is left now, and traces of the strain are hard 
to seek even in the islands. ‘ Paganiniana’ is interesting, 
of course: anything authentic about the most extraordinary 
musical executant of modern or ancient times must be worth 
knowing. It is only a pity that the writer in Mr. James Payn’s 
pleasant and readable monthly has no more to tell. 

In Zhe Century a typical American, who daringly disguises 
himself under the signature of ‘Joseph Pennell,’ and has evi- 
dently succeeded in inducing that artist to illustrate his article, 
describes what he saw of a bull-fight (after the bloodless fashion 
of Provence) in a ‘real Roman amphitheater’ at Arles. The 
writer cannot write ; but he would have done fairly well save 
for the ignorant malice of certain odzter dicta regarding British 
sport. From these you learn that the two essential principles 
of all field sports in England are these: that the game shall 
have no chance of escape, and that the sportsman shall be care- 
fully guarded from any possibility of hurt. There is also a fine 
historical picture of the English gentry endeavoring to shoot 
the defenseless deer in the center of its native wilds, driven 
‘under their very nose’ (szc) ‘ by all the dogs and Scotch serfs 
they can find.’ ‘Joseph Pennell’ has evidently travelled a great 
deal, but he is not so good at ‘sport’ as his namesake is at 
‘etchings. The number is a good one. As for Scribner’s, it 
has got a mighty long article of the most immaculately infor- 
mative order on the speed of ocean steamers; with a chatty 
description of the recent opening of a national parliament in 
Japan, and an article on the haunts of the black sea-bass. 
This fish is a hideous monster that lurks round the headlands 
of Southern California, and is captured by means of a stout 
anchor and cable. The sport, if sport it must be called, is 
like whale-fishing on a small scale, with the skill of the 
harpooner left out, for all that is required of the fisher is the 
patient dangling of his baited anchor and cable from a boat, 
and a strong pull when his fish is hooked. ‘The gambler who 
would add the curiosity of the virtuoso to the excitement of 
the voué would do well to read ‘A Thousand Games at 
Monte Carlo’ in The English Illustrated. One thing, says the 
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writer, is obvious : continued play means eventual loss—which 
is not reassuring—and ‘ the use of a system is only too likely to 
prove a case ofa flint attempting tocut diamond.’ Young men 
who are tempted to write silly letters to young women of their 
acquaintance may be warned in time by conning the sickly 
stuff which Mrs. W. K. Clifford asserts to have passed between 
Master Jim and Miss Gwen, whose young affections were 
‘On the Wane.’ 

Blackwood, as in duty bound, gives the place of honour to 
an interesting and sympathetic article on Laurence Oliphant, 
which, however, throws little new light on that mystery of 
mysteries. Professor Veitch gives a capital account of a day’s 
raid into Northumberland, and Mr. Herbert Cowell takes up 
his parable about Sir Robert Peel. The article on recent 
French novels is most disappointing. It is eked out with 
copious translations, to begin with, which are wholly super- 
fluous ; for who reads an article on French novelists should 
himself read French. It announces the death six months ago 
of M. Guy de Maupassant, and refers to 7/nutile beauté as the 
latest volume bearing his name. But such quaintnesses, though 
culpable enough, are pardonable compared to the extraordinary 
blindness of heart, the failure of understanding, and the foaming 
at the mouth, which seem to overtake some of the older re- 
views in their dealings with French literature, and which are 
here only too obvious. 

The art magazines contain little of any note. In Zhe Port. 
folio there are two good illustrations—an adequate rendering 
of Julien Dupré's, Hayfield by H. Toussaint, and a strongish 
etching of a lion’s head by Herbert Dicksee. Continuing to 
review ‘ The Present State of the Fine Arts in France,’ P. G. 
Hamerton records his impressions of the Rustic School ; and 
though one would hesitate to indorse many of his opinions, 
he proves himself well informed. Of ‘Thomas Rowlandson 
the Humourist’ F. G. Stevens furnishes an interesting sketch 
enough. The frontispiece of Zhe Art Journal is an admirable 
composition of Guildford from St. Katherine’s Hill, etched by 
Percy Robertson. Something new about ‘ Regimental Pets’ 
is told by J. P. Groves, and Robert Walker is well employed in 
discoursing on ‘ The Clyde and the Western Highlands.’ That 
excellent magazine, /Ar?, is chiefly occupied by a note on 
Abraham Bosse, which is very usefully illustrated, and by an 
etching of a rather pleasant Julien Dupré. 

The chief feature of 7he Edinburgh Medical Fournal is the 
excellent scientific work in its original articles. Dr. James 
brings his brilliant powers to bear on the unsavoury but im- 
portant subject of ‘ Feetid Pleural Effusion’; Dr. Clouston con- 
tinues his profound work on the ‘ Neuroses of Development’; 
and Dr. Ballantyne contributes another of his valuable notes 
on infant anatomy. The most interesting part of the Journal 
for the lay reader is a sympathetic and well-written obituary 
notice of the late Dr. James Struthers of Leith, a man who 
for five-and-forty years laboured so as to both win and de- 
serve the affection and esteem of his fellow-citizens. The 
second number of Zhe Economic Journal has a little more actus 
ality than the first, and contains a reply by Mr. Sidney Webb 
to Mr. Courtney’s article on ‘The Difficulties of Socialism.’ 
Mr. Webb's paper is distinguished for spirit rather than dis- 
cretion ; but he indicates his opinion that practical Socialistic 
politics in this country will in the immediate future consist in 
fining down rent and interest by persistently transferring the 
burden of taxation to land and capital. 

The best article in Zemfle Bar depicts a scramble along the 
rocky course of the Upper Dordogne, which is still new ground 
to the pedestrian ; and the worst embodies a series of remini+ 
scences of Sir Richard Burton by his niece. Excellent reading 
is to be found in 7he Bookworm, The Antiquary, and Science 
Gossip. St. Nicholas, Harpers Young People, The Boy's Own 
Paper, and The Girl’s Own Paper provide wholesome fare 
suited to juvenile tastes. We have also received A/inerva (a 
readable Italian publication), Longmans, The United Service 
Magazine, Belgravia, London Soctety, Newbery House Maga- 
sine, The Monthly Packet, The Scots Magazine, The Art 
Decorator, The Sun Magazine, The Law Quarterly, The Parents’ 
Review, Education, The Forum, and The Strand Magazine. 


OLD AND NEW 


Dr. Tristram Fruen spent three years on the coast and in the 
interior of East Equatorial Africa as a medical missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society. He has put in shape his 
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recollections and experiences of the country and the people in 
The Arab and the African (London: Seeley). He has some- 
thing to say about the capabilities of the German and British 
possessions, about the character and daily life of the natives, 
about the animal and vegetable products, the prevailing dis- 
eases, and the climate of East Africa; and he has made a 
careful study of the slave-trade. And what he has to say he 
says with a moderation and sense not invariably found in mis- 
sionary writings. If it be objected that three years’ experience 
is too short to enable one to speak with authority on subjects so 
obscure, it may be pointed out that it at least affords better 
means of getting at the truth than the hurried rush of the ex- 
plorer who is ready, after a Napoleonic glance at the region, to 
tell you all about its history and its value to civilisation. It is 
also the case that civilisation itself has had little more than 
three years’ experience of residence in East Africa. Dr. Fruen 
tries to do justice to the slave-holder as well as to the slave- 
He sees much undeveloped good in the native African ; and 
he also perceives that the Arab is not wholly evil, and that the 
slave-trade—the most thoroughly indigenous of African pro- 
ducts—is not to be rooted out ina day. In his opinion, Britain 
has come off as well as Germany inthe partition. The Germans 
have got the thickest slice, but it has an unhealthy rind of coast 
swamps. In British East Africa, on the other hand, the habit- 
able table-lands come down almost to the sea-margin. 

Such a series as the ‘ Bibliothéque Littéraire de la Famille’ 
(Paris : Librairie de l’Art) deserves the highest praise. Well 
designed, well printed, well illustrated, well selected, and well 
edited—(by M. F. Lhomme)—it should command encourage- 
ment of the most practical type. Obviously ‘la Famille’ should 
not be cut off from letters, and obviously such men of letters as 
Voltaire and Saint-Simon are not in their integrity precisely 
those on whom ‘la Famille’ may be let loose. And yet there 
is much in both Voltaire and Saint-Simon on which ‘la Famille’ 
might depasture to its own immediate advantage; and to have 
seen thus much for himself is the merit of M. Lhomme, as 
it is that of the Librairie de Art to have recognised that 
M. Lhomme had seen straight. That, at least, is the impres- 
sion you receive from an examination of the Sazut-Simon, 
the Voltaire, the Chefs-d’Quvre de la Chaire, with which M. 
Lhomme and his publishers begin upon their enterprise. They 
are admirably done, and they should be scarce less popular 
here in England than they must be there in France. 

Mrs. Ross has done well to give to the world her Zar/y Days 
Recalled (London: Chapman). A granddaughter of John 
Austin, she from her childhood was well acquainted with a 
number of remarkable people, some of whose sayings and 
doings she has chronicled for the benefit of a younger genera- 
tion. Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Lords Lansdowne and 
Houghton, Kinglake, Sir A. H. Layard, M. de Lesseps, all 
furnish material for this pleasant and well-conditioned little 
volume. 

The publication of the three premium essays and the next- 
best seven, written in response to the offer of the West of Scot- 
land Tactical Society, on the present condition and future 
organisation of Zhe Volunteer Force (London: Stanford), is a 
real service to the cause of national defence. There is no foolish 
optimism about the essays. They all grapple boldly with the un- 
satisfactory features of the Volunteer organisation to which the 
marked decrease in the numbers enrolled in 1890 drew general 
attention ; and the eminently practical nature of the suggestions 
made should be of no small service to those whose duty it is to 
strengthen and uphold what is in reality the great defensive 
force of the country. We have also received A Manual of 
Orthographic Cursive Shorthand (London: Clay), by H. L. 
Callendar, which expounds ‘the Cambridge system’ of steno- 
graphy that possesses the merits or simplicity and distinctness ; 
Baseball (London : Bell), by Newton, Crane, the latest addition 
to the excellent ‘All-England Series’; Zhe Dictionary of the 
Forth (Edinburgh: Jack), a useful handbook ; Zhe Young 
Naturalists (Paisley : Gardiner), by Minnie M‘Kean, an admir- 
able book for boys and girls ; a new edition, being the seventh, 
of Popular Astronomy (London : Macmillan), by Sir G. B. Airy, 
revised by H. H. Turner; a new edition, being the fourth, of 
The Geology of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island (London: Macmillan), by Sir J. W. Dawson ; 
and a cheap edition of A Bride from the Bush (London : Smith 
Elder), by E. W. Hornung. 
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Works and Authors. 
Society. Th. Aufrecht. 

Choses @ Amérique. 
aux Etats-Unis en 18go. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Die Dampfmaschinen der Pariser Weltausstellung 1S8So. F. 
Freytag. Stuttgart: Cotta. Iom. 


Die englische Schriftsprache bei Caxton. H. Rémstedt 
Leipzig : Fock. 2m. 50 pf. 
Irische Texte. Mit Uebersetzg. u. Wérterbuch hrsg. v. W. 


Stokes u. E. Windisch. 3. Serie. 1. Hft. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 8m. . 
Japanisches Lesebuch : Marchen u. Erszahign. in japan. Um- 


gangssprache u. latein. Umschrift, nebst Anmerkgn. u. 


Worterbuch. H. Plaut. Berlin: Spemann. 20™. djl 
Lamour de Facques. Roman. Ch. Fuster. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. 3 fr. 


Le podme et la légende des Nibelungen. H. Lichtenberger. 
Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. Soc. 
Lettres de la comtesse de Ségur. 


Hachette. 4 fr. 


Simard de Pitray. Paris : 
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Ludwig Feuerbach, sein Wirken u. seine Zeitgenossen. Mit 
Benutzg. ungedruckten Materials dargestellt. W. Bolin. 
Stuttgart : Cotta. 6m. 

Praktische Grammatth der neugriechischen Schrift- u. Umgangs- 
sprache, m. Uebungsstiicken u. Gesprachen. J. K. Mitso- 
takis. Berlin: Spemann. 12 m. 

The Avestan Alphabet and its Transcription. With Appendices. 
A. V. W. Jackson. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 80 pf. 

Thomas Hobbes Filosofi. E. Larsen. Kopenhavn : Gjellerup. 
3 kr. 

Vergleichung da. Entwicklungsgrades der Organe zu verschie- 
denen E. ntwickelungss setten bet Wirbelthteren. A. Oppel. 
Jena: Fisher. 7 m. 

Versetchniss der arabischen Handschriften. W. Ahliwardt. 
3. Bd. Berlin: Asher. 28 m. 








NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM II. OF CERMANY, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 5 Portraits, price 6s. 


THE YOUNG EMPEROR: 


A Study in Character Development on a Throne. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC, 
Author of ‘In the Valley,’ ‘ The Lawton Girl,’ ete. 
What the Press says :— 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ As interesting as any novel, and is, moreover, an im- 
portant contribution to the political history of the day.’ The Daily Chronicle.— 
book of considerable interest.’ St. James's Gaze tte.— ‘It contains a good deal of 
information which is specially interesting just now.’ The Echo.—‘ A bright and 
interesting volume.’ Lvening News.—‘ Fills us with admiration for its comprehen- 
siveness, insight, lucidity, dramatic narration, and literary vigour.’ Glasgow Mail. 
—‘ The work is singularly modest and unpretending, but is really one of the mest 
solid and important contributions to contemporary European history. . .. Exceed- 
ingly fresh and instructive. 


With many Portraits and Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


LIFE OF JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 


By JAMES J. RocHe. Together with his Complete Poems and Speeches. 
Edited by Mrs. JOHN BoyLeE O’REILLY. With Introduction by 
H.E. Cardinal Gispins, Archbishop of Baltimore. 


Daily News (Leader) :—‘ This volume is well worth reading and studying by 
Englishmen.’ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each vol. 


NEWMAN’S (CARDINAL) CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES 
FELT BY ANGLICANS IN CATHOLIC TEACHING CON. 
SIDERED. 2 vols. Vol. I.—12 Lectures. Vol. II.—Letters 
to Dr. Pusey concerning the Blessed Virgin, and to the Duke of 
Norfolk in Defence of the Pope and Council. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 

NEWMAN’S (CARDINAL) THE IDEA OF A UNI- 
VERSITY DEFINED AND ILLUSTRATED. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

NEWMAN’S (CARDIN AL) LOSS AND GAIN: The Story 


of a3Convent. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘Parochial and Plain 
Sermons’ of JoHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. (Cardinal Newman). 
Edited by the Rev. J. CopELAND, B.D., late Rector of 
Farnham, Essex. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

FROUDE’S (J. A.) THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY: . 


Irish Romance of the last Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JEFFERIES’ (RICHARD) THE STORY OF MY HEART: 
My Autobiography. With Portrait and New Preface by C. J. 
LONGMAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 














(New Volumes. ) 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 


Now Ready, in One Vol. 8vo. Price 8s. 


JUSTICE: being Part IV. of the PRINCIPLES OF | 


ETHICS. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


WILLIAMS & NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES 


LETTER FROM HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
‘Sir HENRY Ponsonsy is commanded by the — to thank Mr. DARLINGTON 
for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.’ 
‘Nothing better could be wished for.’—British Weekly. 
‘Far superior to ordinary Guides.’— London mally Chronicle. 


BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 
Crown 870. 30 Lllustrations. One Shilling. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


A Handbook to the course of the Dee—Chester, Wrexham, Ruabon, Llangollen, 
Pra Bala, and Festiniog, with special contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JoHN Ruskin, LL.D.; ROBERT 
BROWNING, the Poet; A. W. KINGLAKE, the Historian; and Sir THEODORE 
MarTIN, K.C.B. 


Crown 8vo. 20 Illustrations. One Shilling. 
CARDIGAN BAY AND THE NORTH WALES 
GOLDFIELD. 


A Handbook to Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, the Snowdonian District, 
Dolgelly, and the North Wales Goldfield, with Contributions from A. W. KINGLAKE, 
the Historian; the Very Rev. W. WaLsHam How, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wakefield ; 
and other Distinguished Writers. 


Crown 8vo. Sixpence each. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the Vale of Llangollen. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of the North Wales Coast 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Grasses, and Mosses of Rhy! and the Vale of Clwyd. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, and Mosses of Bettws-y-Coed, Trefriw, and Festiniog. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses o Aberystwith and Cardigan Bay. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns, Mosses, and Grasses of Snowdon, Llanberis, and the Welsh 
Coast. 


LLANGOLLEN : RALPH DARLINGTON. 
Lonpon: DROWLEY, SUTTON & CO., 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; 
W. J. ADAM & SONS; W. H. SMITH & SON. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready. Third Edition, 5s. 


A BOOK OF VERSES 


By W. E. HENLEY. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Price 5s. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND. 





—. Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 
© ams 


MARSHALL’S 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, —— ig Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


I'iuts is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
argely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 

description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
f strength and delightful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, is. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 PFREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. od., 3s. gd., 


4s. gd., 58. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. -Children’ S, 1S. ed. me adies’ » 2S. od. 3 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 




















hotel and hydropathic 


Announcements. 


OPLDLDPD LDL LDL LDL LD LDL LLLP LP LLL LP PLL LLLP LDP PLL PDP PDD DDS 


LONDON. 


Hotel Windsor, 


VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S,W. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day AND NIGHT. 
Moderate Tariff. Table d’Héte at Separate Tables, from 6.30 to 8.30 (open to 
non-residents). Turkish and Swimming Baths. Inc lusive T erms, from 12s. per day. 
J. R. CLEAVE & CO., Proprietors. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


aise EPHRAIM. 

Under the Soempeuhed pamenen of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur ; "table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies —_: laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. — 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


oe Prace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


GRAND CANARY. 
Hotel Santa Catalina. 


Facing the sea, beautiful gardens, every modern improvement, Now Open, under 
new management. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Resident English physician 
and nurse. English Church service. 

Address—Canary Islands Co., Ltd., 1 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 











[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIG ATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 








CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, : : ws BATAVIA, . : _ 
COLOMBO, . ‘ s BRISBANE, . ; on 
RANGOON, . ° ~ ROCKHAMPTON, . sc 
KURRACHEE, oa ZANZIBAR, . . Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 

every comfort. 
(F. GREEN & CO.; 

Managers—) \N})ERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, 

For freight or passag e apply to the latter firm. LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY’S STEAMSHIPS 


“CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons REGISTER, AND “ GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons REGISTER, 
Leaving London 
23d JULY, for27days. | 5th AUG., for 23 days. 

The Steamers will be navigated through the ‘ Inner Lead,’ z.¢., inside the fringe 
of Islands off the Coast of Norway, thus securing smooth water, and on the first 
trip the North Cape will be reached while the sun is above the horizon at mid- 
night. The Chimboraso and Garonne are fitted with electric light, electric bells, 
hot and cold —) one 

. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, 
Managers— {ANDE RSON, ANDERSON & CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 
LON Dt IN, E.C. 
“at Passage apply to the latter Firm or to West-End Agents, GrinpLay & Co., 
5 Parliament Street, S. 





JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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: i ‘ CADBURY’S COCOA has, in a remarkable degree, those THE MEDICAL ANNUAL advises practitioners to re 
| hh natural elements of sustenance which give the system en- | »omber that when recommending Cocoa as a food and 
ari durance and hardihood, building up muscle and bodily : t 
vigour, with a steady action that renders it a most accept- | beverage for Invalids, the name CADBURY on any packe 
mi able and reliable beverage.’—HZEALTH. of Cocoa is a guarantee of purity. 
i ii ened 
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